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EDISON: 


His Life and Inventions 
By FRANK LEWIS DYER 


General Counsel for the Edison Laboratory and Allied Interests - 
and 


THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN 


Ex-President of — American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Secretary of 

the National Electric Light Association 

“ Like all good biography, it is intensely interesting history, 
vitalized by the personality of this master workman, whose 
useful life has been synchronous with electricity’s practical 
development and for much of which he has been the prime 
mover.” —Fournal of Electricity, San Francisco. 

“ A wonderful book about a wonderful man. Let every 
reader of this magazine get it and study it for the lessons 
of energy, patience, perseverance, and faith in oneself 
which it contains.”—T he Electrician && Mechanic, Boston. 





The book is practically a history of electricity for 
the last fifty years. It contains, among other new 
material, a complete list of the Edison patents. 











“The history of the phonograph, which is always referred to as Mr. 
The progres- 
sive steps by which this wonderful device has been brought to its present 


Edison’s pet invention and his hobby, is given in detail. 


stage of perfection is related in a most en- 
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EDISON IN HIS LABORATORY 


Endorsed by Technical Author- 
ities of Highest Standing in the 
Electrical World. 


“The story of Edison’s work with the telephone, phono- 
graph, incandescent lamp, three-wire system, electric rail- 
way, magnetic ore separator, cement kiln, motion pale 
and storage battery, is told in a very interesting way an 
corrects many current erroneous opinions.”—Engineering 


Record, Chicago. 


“Particularly valuable and interesting is the story of the 
early days of the electric-lighting industry. ... The volumes 
are especially well worth the reading of engineering student ts 
and they should find a place in every college library.”— 
Engineering News. 


“The technical descriptions of specific inventions has 
been carried further in a series of appendices based on 
Edison’s patents in each field or group of inventions.”— 


Electrical World. 








Much of the narrative is in Edison’s own lan- 
guage. Rarely has a life-story been told so sim- 
ply and graphically—never of a life so important. 











“This is more than a mere biography; much more. 
being a history of the electrical industry. But 
it is history, however, and biography written 


It comes near 


in a most enter- 





tertaining and instructive way.... To 
the talking-machine trade, to the dealer 
in musical instrunents, as well as to the 
lover of science in all its forms, perhaps 


This in 





itself 


There is a long and full technical Appendix, 
describing in detail the work Edison has done. 
is a long-needed book. 


taining style... 
His mistakes 
and failures and 
idiosyncrasies 








no part of the two large volumes which 


comprise the work is more interesting than ee section which tells, in 


story of the phonograph.”—Music Trade 


Edison’s own words, the 


Review, New York. 


With Many Portraits and Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs. 


Gilt Tops, Full Gilt Back. 
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with skilful fidelity by the biographers; the 
pictures they draw make it an artistic suc- 
cess.” —Engineering News, N.Y. 

Two Volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, 

The Two Volumes, $4.00 net ; sent prepaid, securely packed in a box, for $4.28. 


- Franklin Square, NEW YORK 


are set forth 
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EDISON AND HIS TIN-FOIL PHONO- 
GRAPH (1878) 





A DISCOVER Y! 





A newly found and hitherto unpublished 
article entitled ‘Cockney Travels,” by 


. WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 


THACKERAY 





appears in the June number of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


This article is the most important literary discovery of many years. 
In it the great novelist is revealed at his best, writing with gentle 
grace died: characteristic humor of his isiauies on a little tour 


through the West of England. 
drawings, and there are notes by his daughter, Lady Ritchie. 


It 1s illustrated with his own 
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THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR 


Henry Lewis Stimson, of New York, who has been appointed to succeed Jacob M. Dickinson as Secretary of War in Mr. Taft’s Cabinet. Mr. Stimson was born in 1867, 
graduated from Yale in 1888, and in 1893 became a partner in the law firm of which Elihu Root was a member. He served as United States Attorney for the South- 
ern District of New York from 1906 to 1909, and was Governor Dix’s unsuccessful opponent on the Republican ticket in the electoral contest in New York last fall 
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Comment 


HaArrer’s WEEKLY has again achieved an editorial 
page which exerts the influence and power which re- 
sided here in the days of George WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Its vigor and brilliancy are features of the journalism 
of the day.—TuE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


We Smooth Out Wrinkles 

Our amiable neighbor, the Sun, we are pained 
and surprised to observe, is beginning to manifest 
symptoms of disapproval of the conduct and say- 
ings of Governor Wooprow Witson. It began to 
nag him as soon as he started off on a short vaca- 
tion to get acquainted with the folks out West, 
and it seems likely to continue the practice with 
a persistence that has become charaeteristic, if 
not indeed unique. It now ealls him “the Gov- 
ernor Itinerant ” who, “swallowing the recall in 
general, rejecting it as applied to judges, at once 
tickles the mob and reminds the reactionaries that, 
after all, he is rather of a conservatjve sort of 
demagogue as demagogues go.” This was apropos 
of Mr. Witson’s remarks in Portland, to wit: 

While I heartily favor the use of the recall for all 
administrative offices, I do not approve of it for the 
judiciary, on the theory that one of the greatest 
dangers with which we are beset in our efforts to secure 
better government is impatience. We are prone to use 
too much haste, to take too many short cuts.“ 4 admit 
that logically it is unanswerable that if we elect judges 
we have the right to recall them, but I don’t care a 
peppercorn for logic. 

Many people will think they perceive a good 
deal of horse sense in this declaration; but it 
doesn’t suit the Sun, which also would have dis- 
approved OLiverR JouNson’s assertion, made in 
the course of the Brrecurr-Titton case, that he 
was “a Spiritualist, but not a damned fool.” The 
way is one the Sun has. It is always disappointed 

. ‘ . - 
and disposed to be resentful when one whaeatiffers 
with it obstinately refuses to show himself a 
damned fool. 

Certain persons who used to run things over 
in New Jersey feel the same way. - What they 
objected to last winter was Governor WILSON’s 
methods as recalled (apologies!) ‘by the Hpening 
Sun: re 

ae 

The Hon. Wooprow WILSON, the peripatetic “Execu- 
tive of a neighboring State, addressing the Kale, dlar- 
vard, and Princeton clubs of San Francisco, in jojut 
dinner assembled, said: 

* The debate as to whether things are wrong is set- 
tled. Things are wrong. Now, we must get up a 
debate on how they may be right.” 

But the only sort of joint debate that Governor 
Witson has any use for is one in which he does all the 
telking, as when he sent for the members of the 
Legislature at Trenton and conferred with them for 
many hours in a speech in which he outlined what he 
wanted and assured them that he wassgaing to get it, 
if it took them all summer ‘to give in, ~ 

We fail to see how the Governar geuld have 
prevented others from talking even if “he had 
wanted to, as to which, in the words of Mr, 
Weller, he didn’t. But perhaps the best answer, 
with respect to the remedial legislation to which 
the Evening Sun refers, is that he did indeed get 
it without encroaching unduly upon even the happy 
springtime, to say nothing of the blithesome sum- 
mer. That is how he happened to have time to 
travel about awhile in order to see how other 
Governors and Legislatures are doing things. A 
writer in Brother James Smiru’s Newark Star was 
duly horrified and demanded that the salary of the 
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Governor be stopped during his absence from the 
State, but so far there has been no general up- 
rising. 

In point of fact, the one thing most needed in 
this country at this time is better acquaintance- 
ship. It would® do Brother Dr. Epwarp P. 
MircueELt a lot of good, for example, to go to 
Kansas and Arkansas and Oklahoma. He wouldn’t 
get as good golf as he now enjoys at Baltusrol 
or Morristown or wherever he plays, but he would 
fetch home a deal of valuable information and 
would leave behind just the variety of coruscations 
that Kansas might chew on to advantage. 

It is wholly unnecessary to assure our regular 
readers that these humble suggestions spring, not 
from a captious spirit, but from an inborn desire 
to do good. We would not scold the Sun. On the 
contrary, we would cheer it up, and as evidence of 
good faith will even now relieve its mind of its 
most ponderous burden by asserting with the ut- 
most positiveness that if the Democratic conven- 
tion shall offer the nomination for President to 
Wooprow Witson he will accept. 

Also that he’ll get it. 


Getting Acquainted with Governor Wilson 

In the West Governor WiL~son now appears to be 
far-.and away the most popular Democrat in the 
linited States. . . . The Governor has not avowed him- 
self a Presidential candidate. It is far away from 
his thoughts to indulge such an aspiration. He is 
merely seeing the country. But one of the special 
correspondents traveling with him reported, after the 
Colorado experience, that he has been aceepted as a 
candidate “at every point that he has visited since 
leaving Princeton on May 3d, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the expressions of public esteem which 
have been accorded him make it clear that he is the 
man whom the West regards as being the Moses to 
Jead the Democratic party to victory in 1912.°— 
Springfield Republican. 

All right, except that Brother Bryan is the only 
authentic Democratic Mosrs, and we can’t sit 
still and see anybody try to deprive him of that 
well-earned title. Mosrs, it will be recalled, wan- 
dered faithfully with the people a long time in the 
wilderness and stood by them through consid- 
erable foolishness, but because of some mistakes 
he had made did not lead them -to victory nor 
himself enter the Promised Land. It is a Josuua 
that the Democrats are now looking for, a man 
“full of the spirit of wisdom.” It is a JosHua 
that the Western Democrats think they have 
found. 


The Great Decision 

Before President Tarr would discuss the Su- 
preme Court’s Standard Oil decision he read it 
twice. He set a good example. How many fol- 
lowed it? By this time ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of us have in some way discussed that de- 
cision, but probably not five out of a hundred have 
read more than a hurried newspaper summary 
of it and’ perhaps a few interviews about it. Yet 
the document is not unreadable even by laymen. 
In -the cojleges certain of the great constitutional 
decisions of the past make a regular part of the 
reading in American history which is required of 
the students. The trust question of our day looks 
as big as any of the questions settled by those 
decisions, and it seems to behoove all of us who 
want to be right on it to see for ourselves what the 
Supreme Court says. For future legislation and 
future political discussions are sure to turn largely 
on the Court’s utterance, just as in the fifties legis- 
lation and discussion turned on the Drep Scorr 
decision. 

But though the Standard Oil decision is not un- 
readable—we, of course, mean to be understood as 
having read it ourself—we cannot recommend it 
as on a par in that regard with the decisions of 
Joun Marsuatt. The marvelous lucidity and 
succinetness of the greatest Chief Justice remain 
unmatched. We cannot even say that the Court 
has risen to the level of expression which Taney 
attained in the Drep Scorr case. Chief-Justice 
Wuire inclines to long and involved sentences and 
somewhat difficult distinctions. Mereover, the 
Court had, as he says, to deal with a vast jungle 
of facts and contentions covering many years. 
Nevertheless, a Jayman can follow him as he makes 
his historical review, and then as he gets down 
to the real work of the decision and interprets*the 
law even a layman may well find the argument 
powerfully interesting. Even a layman, too, can 
see where he comes to the crux of the matter, 
where he is likely to encounter the severest criti- 
cism. The phrase “no reasonably restrictive,” 
which the papers instantly seized on, does not 
come in the actual interpretation of the SuerMAN 
law. It is used in describing the kind of con- 
tracts which it had become the custom to prohibit 
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when the SuermMan law was passed. The phrase 
used in interpreting the SuerMan law itself js 
“undue restraint.” Quite probably we shall in the 
Jong run hear as much about both as our fathers 
heard about the famous clause in the Drep Scop 
ease which was taken as denying to negroes any 
rights that white men were bound to respect. But 
what a difference in the situation! It took g 
prodigious civil war to end the debate over jhat 
decision. Big and troublesome as the trust ques- 
tion is, nobody even suggests that there ought to 
be any war to settle it. 


The Court’s Authority 

That is the best thing about the decision—the 
way the country accepts it. There was instant 
complaint that the Court had read something into 
the law. That view was taken by one member of 
the Court itself. There was also instant tall of 
new legislation to destroy certain practical effects 
of the decision. There was plenty of criticism and 
dissent. But there was not a word of violence, 
of resistance, of disrespect. The entire cowitry, 
including the defendants in the great case, ac- 
cepted the Court’s. utterance as absolutely con- 
clusive, absolutely authoritative, so long as the 
Court adheres to it and the law remains unchanged. 
Congress can, of course, change the law; the Court 
may conceivably reverse itself. But the Court’s 
supremacy and the validity of the decision are 
unquestioned. That is something to show for the 
long fight, in this-country and in England, for 
liberty with order, for freedom under law. 


Justice Brewer in the Northern Securities Case 

“The dominating voice in this judgment of af- 
firmance,” says the Springtield Republican. speak- 
ing of the Standard Oil decision, “is that of the 
dissenting judges in the Northern Securities case.” 
The relation of that case to this is full of inter- 
est. In that case four justices—Haruan, Brown, 
Day, and McKenna—took the view of the Suer- 
MAN law to which Justice Haruan still adheres in 
his dissenting opinion that it applied to all com- 
binations in restraint of trade, whether reasonable 
or not, and without relation to the common law. 
Justices Wuirr, Hotars,; Peckuam, and Chief- 
Justice Funter dissented from this opinion. 
Justice Brewer voted with Justice Harnan and 
ihe others to dissolve the holding company, but 
dissented from much of their reasoning, saying in 
his opinion: 

Congress did not intend to reach and destroy those 
minor contracts in partial restraint of trade which the 
long course of decisions at common law had atlirmed 
were reasonable and ought toa be upheld. The purpose 
rather was to place a statutory prohibition, with pre- 
scribed penalties ands remedies, upon those contracts 
which were in direet restraint of trade, unreasonable, 
and against public policy. Whenever a departure 
from common-law rules and definitions is claimed, the 
purpose to make the departure should be clearly shown. 
Such a purpose does not appear, and such a departure 
was not intended. 

This was virtually the reasoning of Justices 
Wurre and Hotmes in that case, though they dif- 
fered trom Justice Brewer in the application of 
it to the Northern Securities Holding Company. 
It is now virtually the reasoning of Chief-J ustice 
Wuire’s opinion in the Standard Qil case, in 
which all the justices except Hartan concur. In 
the course of the many weeks during which the 
Court has had this case under consideration, 
Justices Day and McKenna seem to have been 
able to agrce with the Chief Justice and Justice 
TIoumes, with whom they formerly differed, as 
to reasoning, and the whole Court is united this 
time as to application. Justice Harnan alone 
stands pat on the yiews and reasoning he adopted 
in the Northern Securities case, but in that case, 
as in this, the reasoning of a majority of the Court 
was against him. 


No Bargains 

The decision against the Standard Oil Company 
seems more likely to benefit the public as a warn- 
ing against improper aggregations of power and 
capital than by immediate practical results. If 
this superabundant’ corporation was actually 
stopped from doing business the resulting in- 
convenience would be very considerable. The de- 
cision provides that that shall not happen. The 
company will have to be reorganized to match the 
interpreted SHERMAN law. That there will be any 
bargains for the general public either in petroleum 
products, shares, or subsidiary concerns docs not 
look at all likely. If the Court’s ruling compels 
the corporation to sell anything, there are no abler 
buyers about than the more considerable holders 
of the eorporation’s stock. And no doubt - the 
small holders will get careful consideration.. It 



































has never been the Standard Oil’s plan to enrich 
itself out of its own stockholders, 


Cohalan ° 

CoHALAN would not be our choice as the man to 
succeed to the judgeship vacatéd by Senator 
O’GorMAN, but he is a very able man and would 
make, we suppose, a good judge. We-do not see 
it anywhere suggested that he is not competent for 
the place. Tis private life is reputable, his habits 
are exemplary; the objection seems to be that he 
has been rated as Murpuy’s right-hand man and 
the brains of Tammany Hall. There is no lack 
of incentive to destroy Tammany Hall and bring 
the Democrats of New York under more conse- 
crated leadership, but as long as Tammany con- 
tinues to live and trade we don’t see why, when 
Tammany is on top, its brains should not go to 
the bench. 

Nevertheless, if it is a fact that Governor Drx 
made the appointment under compulsion and in 
consequence of a bargain with Mr. Murruy to 
obtain confirmation of other nominations, the whole 
proceeding is disgraceful and ought to be repudi- 
ated by the Senate. Oh, for a Jersey backbone 
in Albany! 


The Arbitration Treaty 

The first sight of the draft of the arbitration 
treaty may very well have caused some slight dis- 
appointment to ardent peace advocates. It may 
also, but for a very different reason, have given 
displeasure to Colonel THrovorr Roosevett. For 
Colonel Roosrevett had just announced that this 
country ought not to agree to arbitrate questions 
respecting “its honor, independence, and_ in- 
tegrity,” and the draft pointedly refuses to make 
the usual elimination of such questions. The 
customary phrase is, “questions of vital interest 
and national honer.” It was the essence of Presi- 
dent Tart’s proposal to leave out that phrase, and 
it is left out. On the other hand, people who 
wanted it left out, and who hoped that leaving it 
out would mean a hard and fast agreement to 
arbitrate everything, find that that result is not 
quite attained. No class of questions is specifical- 
ly excepted, but it is recognized that there may 
be questions “not internationally justiciable.” 
Even, however, when one country thinks a_par- 
ticular question is of this character, provision is 
made for a commission to determine whether it 
is so or not; and if the commission decides that 
it should be arbitrated it must be arbitrated. 
Clearly it is the intent of the proposed agreement 
to go just as far as in the nature of things it is 
possible to go toward compelling peaceable set- 
tlements in all cases whatsoever. Those who are 
disappointed because it does not make the rule 
absolutely universal have not considered fully the 
necessary limitations of all international agree- 
ments. 

It is also, perhaps, a source of disappointment 
that the Senate still retains a right to be con- 
sulted concerning the form of submission of par- 
ticular questions. But it is our understanding 
that the Senate will be expected to pass only on 
the form of submission; that while, theoretically, 
it may still have the right to block the whole 
process of settlement, it can do so only by prac- 
tically abrogating the entire general agreement 
now proposed—a step which it would not be likely 
to iake for any but the gravest, the most extraordi- 
nary reasons. 

There is really no good reason to be disappointed 
with the draft at all. It is a very real and a very 
great advance upon all preceding agreements for 
arbitration. That it is offered at once to France 
as well as to Great Britain is an advance even 
upon the expectations of those who have expected 
most. The President and the State Department 
have done well. That France and Great Britain 
will do their part well is confidently predicted. 
Remains the task of persuading our deliberate 
and dilatory Senate to do its part not only well 
but promptly. 


Marse Henry is Back 

Colonel Warrerson is home again. Here’s to 
him! On landing he disclosed a few sentiments, 
as few as possible, for the sustentation of the 
reporters. He said, for example (so the World 
Says): 
__ We ought to sell the Philippine Islands to Japan. 
if she will buy them, and buy Magdalena Bay for a 
United States coaling station. We have got to do 
that, anyway, and now is the time to do it. 


If we need Magdalena Bay and can get it by 
purchase, all right; but to selling the Philippines 
to Japan there applies what Marse Henry said 
about the report that La Fouterte would run 
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Justice Hucues for President: “ Well, the space- 
writers have got to live. You will hear more about 
things like that.” 


More Congenial Work for Brandeis 

If it is true, as reported, that Mr. Branpets is 
going to take a hand in the investigation of the 
Post-oftice Department, that procedure is not 
likely to have a perfunctory character. Mr. 
Branpets has displayed such an extraordinary ap- 
petite and aptitude for information about the way 
our government works—and is worked—that if 
there were such an office as investigator-general 
it would be hard to keep him out of it. It would 
not be a good office in which to make one’s self 
popular. We suspect, indeed, that already Mr. 
Branvets has seriously endangered his popularity 
with the Tarr administration, and if he undertakes 
the public examination of another Tarr Cabinet 
officer he will run a great risk of losing it alto- 
gether. Should another yvacaney oceur in the 
Supreme Court, we would not give much for his 
chance of filling it. But there are doubtless com- 
pensations. It is quite probable that Mr. Bran- 
DEIS enjoys the kind of work he has been setting 
himself. If he sets himself the job of finding out 
things about the Post-office Department, he will 
probably enjoy that, too, for it presents just the 
sort of mixture of human nature and administra- 
tive machinery and detail that appeals to him most. 





Lest We Forget 

But I started out to say that the big question here 
is “ Will the Senate Democrats be as wise as_ the 
House Democrats?” ‘The answer to that question will 
keep for another, letter—JoserHus DANIELS, in Ra- 
leigh Observer. : 

It will, it will—even longer, perhaps. But why 
bother? A majority of the Senate, be it ever re- 
membered and advertised, are Republicans serving 
under the party leadership of WituiAm H. Tarr. 





Secretary Meyer Tells About the Navy 

Scientific-management experts who saw the recent 
battle practice tell me that the battleship is the finest 
exhibition of scientific management they have ever 
seen. 

So said Secretary-of-the-Navy Meyer, in his 
speech to the Economie Club of New York last 
Monday night. It was scientific management, he 
said, though not known under that name, that 
had brought up the percentage of hits from three 
and one-half per cent. at the battle of Santiago to 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. to-day, and 
that although the range has been increased from 
three thousand to ten thousand yards. Then the 
rate of fire was one shot in five minutes; now it 
is two shots in one minute. Altogether the Secre- 
tary computes that cur naval efficiency is twelye 
hundred times better to-day than it was at Santi- 
ago. It has been done, he says, by better appli- 
ances, systematic study of men and their quali- 
fications, and recognition of the importance of 
putting men, after careful test, in the places where 
they do best. It has grown out of a system of 
competition in gunnery established about ten years 
ago, in which all.the gun-pointers and gun crews 
took part. Perhaps in time, when all the navies 
of the world have been unionized, it will be the 
rule that a gun shall not be fired more than once 
in ten minutes, but meanwhile the scientific man- 
agement aboard the battleship seems to be getting 
great results. And think how stimulating and 
heartening it must be to the men, and what an 
excellent training for them! 

The Secretary told the Economie Club in some 
detail about the éfforts to improve the organiza- 
tion of the Navy Department and get the navy’s 
business done at less expense and with less delay. 
He objects to wasting money. As to one matter 
he wants help. He wants to get rid of some of the 
useless navy-yards. Last year he begged Congress 
just as a beginning to abolish the yards at New 
Orleans, Pensacola, Port Royal, New London, 
Sackett’s Harbor, San Juan, Culebra, and Cavite. 
Not one of them did Congress abolish, though 
they cost between them $1,600,000 a year to main- 
tain, and not one of them is needed. 

The tale of the useless navy-yards comes up an- 
nually now. Congressmen from the seagoing 
States have a sentimental attachment to them 
and can’t bear to part with even one, but there 
are a dozen or more to be closed up and sold when- 
ever our representatives feel strong enough to 
stop wasting the taxpayers’ money on them. 


A Misapprehension 

It is most unfortunate that this skulduggery should 
develop under the administration of Governor HAr- 
MON.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 

Not at all. If it existed, it was good that it 
should develop; and if it developed, it was better 
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yet that the happening should take place while 
a capable, resolute, and incorruptible man sat in 
the Executive chair. 


The Ingenuous Press 

It may not be necessary to open our columns 
to Brother Roosrvett, after all. The other day 
he accepted an invitation to address the New York 
clergymen, and the papers say: 

More than one thousand ministers were present and 
many others could not be accommodated. By order of 
Colonel RoosEvEL’ reporters were barred. He himself 
helped wateh the door, and when it was finally closed 
the Colonel said that he was delighted to be with 
ministers and nobody else. 

Absolute secrecy was ostentatiously enjoined. 
And the World, of all papers, took the bait and 
published a big beat, three columns long, under 
smashing head-lines, giving all Brother Roosevezr 
said. Ain’t he the cute one? 

(N.B.—He said the usual.) 


Mobile’s Festival 

Historical celebrations and commemorations, 
except those pertaining to the Civil War, do not 
seem to be particularly numerous this year, but 
there is one this week in which the whole country 
ought to feel an_ interest. Mobile celebrates 
elaborately the two-hundredth anniversary of her 
birth, and the beginning of Mobile was the be- 
ginning of a lot of varied and interesting history, 
which is not as well known as it might be. Mobile 
began French, and there began with her the long 
effort of France to set up a great province on the 
Gulf of Mexico and in the lower valley of the 
Mississippi. For Mobile is older than New 
Orleans, and was the first capital of French 
Louisiana. After that, Mobile was alternately 
Spanish and British, and she did not come under 
the flag of the United States until well along in 
the nineteenth century. Later still, yet another 
fag floated over her—the stars and bars of the 
Southern Confederacy—so that there have been 
five flags in all. That is a rather unique record 
for an American city, and makes a fine opportunity 
for pageants. Fortunately, Mobile has a historian, 
Mr. Peter J. Hamitton, competent to direct her 
celebration, for he knows where things happened, 
and who were the actors, and what they were. 
His Colonial Mobile, though without the grace 
of ParkMAn’s books on the French in America, 
is a book of impregnable scholarship. Fortunately, 
too, Mobile has not grown so big that the sites of 
her chief events have been obscured. IpervitLe 
and Brenvirte and the British and Spanish 
governors and ANpREw Jackson and the Indian 
chiefs, when they appear in the procession, should 
still be able to find their way around. Not, how- 
ever, that Mobile has not grown. She has, and 
means to grow lots faster when the Panama Canal 
is finished. There is a big future for our Gulf 
ports, as well as a picturesque past. 





We Propose a Golf-match 

Mr. J. BALL at Hoylake—the greatest of all amateur 
golf-players. 

That is the caption of a portrait in the Sphere 
of London. Mr. Batt is a great player. No doubt 
about that. But there are others. We have in 
America a golfer of about Mr. Batu’s age who 
also plays a good, steady game. His name is 
Water J. Travis. If the Sphere would like to 
join with Harper’s WerekLy in putting up a 
thousand-dollar (£200) trophy for these two vet- 
erans to play for on neutral links, we dare say a 
mateh could be arranged. 


Incredible 
Major-Deacon James Catvin HEMPHILL sixty- 
one years old? We don’t believe it. 


Of the Jewel Consistency 

Anpru Karnace? Yes. The change would co- 
incide with the Laird’s spelling-reform notions. 
But perhaps the Laird doesn’t care a peppercorn 
for logic, either. What is a peppercorn, anyway ?¢ 


Something to be Truly Proud Of 
Special Cable to New York American, 

Lonpon. May /2th. —At eleven o'clock this morn- 
ing Lacy Decres, who was Miss ViviEN GouLp, under- 
went an operation for appendicitis, the imminence of 
which was first and exclusively announced in “ The 
American.” 

We congratulate our neighbor on its high skill 
in long-distance diagnosis. It may well be proud. 


That Tired Feeling 
The Democratic bosses of New York make us 
sick. 
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The Non-Essentials of Religion 


“Iv is very odd,” the Hermit said, pushing his books 
about on his table, “ the way literature repeats life. I 
have been rather anxious to get away from the eccle- 
siastical squabble that is seething in my city, so 1 
thought I’d see how the new novels were dealing with 
life. I’ve read three yesterday and to-day, and they 
are all three about ecclesiastical squabbles. Isn’t that 
odd? Two are just fresh from England and one is 
from the Middle West, and it is the best of the bunch. 
But they all have the same grievance; they all say 
there’s something wrong about ‘Church religion.’ 
Well, one need only .to have lived in this town dur- 
ing the past month to realize it. In a town of this 
size and of an old and traditional society like this there 
is bound at best to be a number of feuds and grievances 
despite Christianity; people who haven’t very much 
to do are apt to tell one another everything everybody 
else has said or has been suspected of saying and do- 
ing. until one wonders at the peace that is left. But 
all that is as nothing to the anger and excitement, the 
gossip and enmity, of this ecclesiastical quarrel. 

* But first Vl tell you how the novels say they 
carry on ecclesiastical squabbles in England. This 
novel is by a very able and well-known man of letters 
in Devon, and it describes the Hospital of St. Cross in 
Winchester. Have you ever seen it? The wonderful 
cld Norman building sitting out in the fields? And 
have you been shown through it by one of those gen- 
tle old brothers who find harborage there—shown the 
refectory and the big kitchen, and the triptych by 
Masuse? I shall myself never forget arriving in 
Southampton after a long absence from England one 
mid-June. Taking the very first train to Winchester 
the next day, I walked out over the meadows to the 
Hospital of St. Cross. It was the epitome of peace; 
it was like a fragment of heaven broken off and 
dropped down upon earth, and it retained the very 
scent of heaven. Now here is a. literary man who lives 
year in and year out near that bit of heaven, and he 
shows what goes on inside. The Master and chief 
authority on all matters concerning the management 
of St. Cross and its ene hundred impoverished old 
gentlemen and their families is the Hon. and Rev. 
Eustace JouN WRIOTHLESLEY BLANCHMINSTER, D.D., 
and he was profoundly interested in Greek accents. He 
had a seholar’s habit of verifying his references and 
quotations. His secretary, Mr. SIMEON, Was a_ poor 
man with a family of seven, who, in order to fill their 
hungry mouths, had to do double service, and do it 
After his work as secretary to the Master 
of St. Cross he copied sermons for the Rev. Mr. 
TARKBOLT, Whom the Master abherred. In his anxiety 
and his worry as to what would become of his little 
children if he were ever caught, he naturally misplaced 
Greek aecents at times, to the Master’s great dissatis- 
faction. Then there was a new chaplain; a chaplain 
who was a hustler, but who believed in the confessional 
and the primitive method of administering the sacra- 
ment, and who finally had to report to the Master 
that one of the brothers at early celebration had in- 
sulted the wafer. ‘Took it in his own hand and mut- 
tered something about biscuit and antichrist.’ In 
fact, there was a terrible split in the Hospital of St. 
Cross between the High-chureh party and the so- 
called Protestants—still protesting vehemently against 
a religion that has had no real power in their realm 
since 1609. All the brothers had to be dragged into 
the row, and to declare themselves either Protestants 
appealing to the Bishop for protection, or else in- 
different and clinging for worldly policies to the ‘ pow- 
ers that be.’ Well, a little child and a pageant in- 
teresting them in the history and the growth of their 
town smoothed over their difficulties, and. by the time 
the Bishop came down to settle matters for them they 
were all anxious for a truce and for a little compliance 
upon both sides. It ends happily, as books do, but still 
one would get the feeling that in a religious establish- 
ment of that kind there is all too much interest in 
non-essentials and too little interest in the sayings 
and teaching of Christ. 

“It is just what one gets from all the books and 
from our life here. Here is the next book—The Canon 
in Residence. This is about an English clergyman who, 
traveling on the Continent, suddenly learned that he 
had been appointed canon in residence to the near-by 
Cathedral town. He went to bed sincerely pleased, 
only in the morning to find that his clerical wardrobe 
had been abstracted in the night, and the loud check 
suit and garments of a sporting gentleman whom he 
had met overnight left in their stead. That man 
had the night before argued with the Canon that a 
clerical uniform cut one otf from seeing realities, see- 
ing people as they were. Well, the long and short 
of it was, the embryonic Canon found it true. Travel- 
ing as he was obliged to in the sporting-man’s clothes, 
he found all sorts of people giving him their confi- 
dence. He was made hail-fellow-well-met in the bil- 
liard-room, and the girls made him go tobogganing, and 
he was having a very innocent, good time, when one 
of the pleasantest of the girls turned out to be daughter 
of the mayor of the Cathedral town to which he was 
to go as Canon. He said nothing, but took a very 
early train home next day, and before he went into 
residence he shaved his side-whiskers, hoping to make 
himself less recognizable. All goes well in the Cathe- 
dral town except that the new Canon throws his in- 
fluence with the poor and the down-trodden, and_ be- 
comes unpopular with the powers of State and Church, 
and with the spinsters who attend all the Cathedral 


secret ly. 
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services. Meantime some of the spinsters have had 
letters from friends in Mentone telling them that there 
had been there a faultlessly garbed but shockingly con- 
ducted clergyman who gambled and swore and dis- 
graced the cloth. When he dropped his card-case his 
card was that of the present canon in residence at 
Cathedral. It is only a story, and rather a 
light one, and so it turns out weil. The Canon gives 
away a twenty-pound note found in the sporting-man’s 
pocket, and is immediately haled into court to tell 
where he got it. Despite the laughter, he tells the whole 
story frankly; the sporting-man is captured and sent 
to jail for breaking a bank, and the Canon in Residence 
goes with him, offers books, visits, letters, and help 
when the term is out. The inference to be drawn is 
that the Canon would never have realized what he owed 
to men or what he could give them until he laid his 
clerical garb aside. 

“Then here is the third and the best and the most 
serious story, written by a young woman from Jowa. 
It is about a young girl well brought up, guarded, of 
fine family, who saves another girl from suicide, and 
then through friendship with her comes to know how 
the under half live and suffer. It is very disturbing 
to her to find what a definite line is drawn between 
the fortunate and sheltered and the unfortunate and 
unsheltered. She goes one night to dine with her 
uncle, the Bishop. He was a charming, lovable, tol- 
erant, and kindly man, and he disecoursed to her upon 
the duty of the Church to put down the ‘ rising tide of 
Socialism’; he told of a rector in his diocese whom he 
had unfrocked for writing a liberal book, and how the 
Church must now throw all its forces to safeguarding 
the great heritage of the country’s institutions. He 
told of the fund he hoped to raise, to be doubled by a 
great capitalist, for the building of a new Cathedral. 
His niece Katie tried to make out whether the mis- 
erable and the downtrodden and the wretched whom 
Christ loved would be any better or happier for that 
Cathedral, and it did not seem to her they would. Then 
she startled her uncle by inquiring,‘ Do you ever think 
much about Christ? What a strange man He must 
have been! He seemed to think so much about the 
people, and chiefly people who were down on _ their 
luck. I don’t believe He would have been much good 
at raising money. He had such a queer way of going 
around where people worked, talking with them about 
their work. If He were here now [ wonder if He'd 
help much in “ stemming the rising tide of Socialism ”? 
What a blessing it is for our institutions that He's 
not anywhere around!’ 

“Now, of course, the Bishop answered about the 
Churech’s charities —(‘ like waving a_ scented pocket- 
handkerchief over the stoek-yards,’ said his niece )— 
and the Church’s traditions and dignity, ete. 

“But when the girl asked the Bishop if he ever 
thought about Christ, it was the kernel of this whole 
matter of the Church and its essential and non-essen- 
tial functions. It is becoming more and more evident 
that people of logical mind think more and more about 
the Chureh’s attitude to the plain teachings of Christ. 
However difficult His doctrines are to put in practice, 
His teaching is perfectly explicit: 

** Blessed are the meek. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit. Blessed are the merciful. Blessed are the peace- 
makers. Whosoever is angry with his brother is in 
danger of judgment. Agree with thine adversary quick- 
ly whilst thou art in the way with him. If thou bring 
thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift. Whosoever shall 
smite thee on one cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man will sue thee at the law and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also, and who- 
soever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. Resist not him that is evil. Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not thou away. Love your enemies. Bless them 
that curse you.’ 

“Christ positively forbade men to resist evil or to 
hold their personal dignity higher than His law of 
love. Yet He was the same Christ whose whole life 
was, in a way, a combat with evil; who excoriated the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and drove the money-changers 
out of the Temple with a whip. Is there inconsistency, 
then, between His conduct and His teaching? No; but 
there is something to be recognized and understood. 

“It is very easy in this day and generation to be- 
come secularized. We have lost our superstitions, and, 
with them, alas! have gone some of our faiths. But 
we are learning to face facts and to name the facts we 
see by their right names. We no longer reverence any 
profession without performance. We are more tolerant 
than we have ever been before of performance without 
profession. We refuse to believe in the Christianity 
of a man who quarrels, who resents injuries, who be- 
lieves in retaliation. Nor is the result evil. Out of 
this modern reverence for fact, for simple, logical con- 
nection between action and belief, may, perhaps, come 
the religion promised long since—the worship in spirit 
and in truth.” 








Correspondence 


MR. HOWELLS’S COMPLICATED CONSCIENCE 
Utica, N. Y., May 5, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Srr,—In a review of Mr. Howells’s “ Imaginary In- 
terviews”” in the April North American Review it is 
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said that he inherited “an aciive New England con 
science.” Howells is presumably one of those nume: 
ous un-English names (Welsh, probably) borne by so 
many of the “ pure English stock of New England, 
hardly more English than the Dutch Hovey anid 
Heustis of Boston or the German Frye of Maine, ©; 
the Fessenden of Connecticut. On another side of tl. 
house he is of Pennsylvania German stock, and i 
would be right interesting to know with somethin: 
like exactness whether from the union of the Yank: 
and the Pennsylvania German stock there was pass:/ 
on to him the conscience of the former or the latte: 
people. Among the latter, the term ‘“ Yankee” was 
long a synonym for an untrustworthy person. ‘4 
speak of a man as a “ Yankee” was equivalent amon: 
the Pennsylvania Germans to saying that if he ow: 
money he probably would not pay his debt, or if |; 
had an article to sell that probably it was not what 
it was represented to be. This somewhat unsavory 
reputation sprang, no doubt, from certain characteris 
tics which continue to distinguish the unmodifi: 
descendants of the “ pure English stock ” of New Ene 
tand, and which, at an early period, were manifeste« 
in clocks which would not keep time and, perhaps, i: 
wooden nutmegs. In the union of these different 
races, possessing such radically different ideals ot 
character and conduct, there must have been soni 
thing of a struggle between the New England conscience: 
and the Pennsylvania German conscience. A member 
of. a conspicuous New England family, whose repr 
sentatives are prominent in New York, Philadelphia, 
and other cities, said not long ago that without douli 
the “meanest ” white men in the United States, as 
a whole, were the people of New England; that the 
would do more things to which could be applied the 
adjective “ contemptible ” than any other people in tli 
country would do. Now Mr. Howells is not that kind 
of a person, and if the New England critic of New 
Englanders is right, the inference would be that tli 
Howells conscience is a Pennsylvania-German con 
science, not a New England one; and in its readjust 
ment, made necessary by the union, the latter con 
science, greatly overworked as it is to-day by maga 
zine writers, must have Jabored as it never workeid 
before or afterward. 
I am, sir, 
Jno. M. Murray. 


A VETERAN'S SUGGESTION 
Omana, Nes., May 7, 7011. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have read with deep interest your article in 
a recent number entitled, “ We Need Not Forget,” and 
as a Union veteran of the Civil War with an unbroken 
service of over four years of hard marching and fight 
ing—American against brother American—lI sincerely 
und earnestly commend the righteous patriotic senti- 
ment therein expressed, and I would also, with as 
deep patriotic feeling, now be with the advance-guard 
in wishing that such legislation be enacted that would 
open wide the doors of our National Soldiers’ Homes 
for the admission and care of the aged Confederate 
veteran who so bravely and faithfully bore the hard 
ship and brunt of battle as did we of the North, the 
whole culminating in presenting to the world a re 
united, Christianized, powerful nation, now wielding 
a mighty influence for peace throughout the world. 

And what an impressive example it would be to this 
and coming generations in the interests of the gospel 
of ** Peace on earth, good-will to men,” if we, the sur 
vivors of both armies, would now manifest the Christ 
spirit in coming together during this fiftieth anniver 
sary of the beginning of hostilities and in glad peace 
and harmony dwell “together under the same roof, if 
need be, and thus showing to the world that our great 
and prosperous nation is well worthy of the advanced 
position we take for the maintenance of lasting peace 
between all nations. 

I am, sir, 
Joun F. STALEY, 
Late Sergeant Co. B & H, Eleventh Ohio Infantry. 


COLONELS, AND HOW THEY CAME SO 
Winston, SALeM, N. C., May 3, 1911 
Jo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—wW. J. B., in HArper’s WEEKLY of April 22d. 
is perplexed to know how folks who have stayed 
close at home and never gone to war have attained 
the title of Colonel. 

Some perfectly peaceful men have had the mis 
fortune to ride in a procession with a Governor, and 
for this trifling indiscretion have been punished out 
of all proportion to their offense. 

It goes to show how very, very careful we should 
be as to the company we keep. 

I am, sir, 


ALLEGED EFFECT OF RECIPROCITY 
BerKELey, CAL., April 6, 19/1. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—From a prominent magazine let me quote a 
phrase (substituting, however, the word “land” for 
the word “ timber ”’). 

“Any increase due to tariff protection goes to what 
may be called the residuary legatee, the Jand-owner, 
and simply serves to protect an unearned increment 11 
a natural resource for the benefit of those who have ob- 
tained possession of this resource: 

“That the value of land is an unearned increment 
is obvious from the fact that our land exists in ® 
state of nature and without the aid of human effort. 

That is to say, reciprocity (at home) means single 
tax on land and free trade. All of which will ten to 


remove taxes on crops and improvements and timber 
and expedite circulation of commodities and put te 
tax payments where they belong, upon the large cilles. 
I am, sir. 
FRANCOIS MEUNIER. 
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A GALLERY OF GOLF ENTHUSIASTS 


II.—VICE-PRESIDENT SHERMAN 


ORAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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THE COMING INTERNATIONAL POLO CONTEST, IN WHICH CAPTAIN WHITNEY’S CRACK TEAM WILL MEET THE 


PICK OF ENGLAND’S PLAYERS AND PONIES IN AN ENDEAVOR TO HOLD THE WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP 


By Herbert Reed 

















SHOWING THE WIDE, FAST RIDING 


MODINCE the sun never sets on the 
Se British dominions, it follows that 
the resources of a sport-loving 
people girdle the world, and it is 
> the highest compliment and the sin- 
cerest flattery that the United 
Kingdom has sent over, in the effort 
3> to recover the international polo 
. cup—the second most famous inter- 
national trophy in existence—a team marshaled from 
his Majesty’s mounted forees in sun-baked India. 
The compliment lies in the selection of men who have 
learned the galloping game in the land of the wily 
Maharajahs; the flattery, in the choice of broad-mind- 
ed British cavalry officers who are not ashamed to ad- 
mit that at least ene American quartet has carried the 
game to the zenith of speed and daring: who are 
enthusiastic over the free-hitting, wide-riding, long- 
passing play of the Meadow Brook team; who like the 
no-offside rule because of the consequent hitting up of 
the pace, and who realize that fire must be fought 
with fire, speed with speed, and daring with equal 
daring. In a word, the English team, led by Captain 
Hardress Lloyd, hopes to recover the cup in the 
matches beginning on May 3lst on the beautiful 
Meadow Brook Club field at Westbury, Long Island, 
by outplaying the Americans at their own game. 
Since 1886, when the British challengers led by John 
Watson—a simon-pure cavalry team—took the cup 
away with them, there has been almost a revolution 
in English polo. Spurred to emulation by the bril- 
lant performance of Harry Payne Whitney’s four in 
recapturing the cup in 1909, the Englishmen have 
copied the American style of play, and have looked to 
India for progressive service players who were not 
hampered by the tradition of short passing, the com- 
pact mélée, and determined riding off established by 
John Watson and the Peat brothers, John and Arthur. 
It became apparent after the loss of the cup that Eng- 
land would have to bid a long farewell to the offside 
rule, to open up the play and ride wide, despite the 
handicap of heavy turf, if the admittedly greatest four 
that ever bestrode pigskin was to be defeated in its 
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‘own bailiwick. English eyes were opened to the fact 


that the old order had been changed, and to the equally 
salient fact that in India alone were the conditions 
and the type of play comparable to those existing in 


The “ galloping game,’ American style 


the United States. More than a year ago the Eng- 
lishmen sent over what amounted to a “ scout” team, 
including Walter Buckmaster, perhaps the greatest 
No. 3 in the world, Captain de Belleville, the late 
Captain de Crespigny, and Captain E. D. Miller, all 
cf whom played on George Gould’s field at Georgian 
Court, Lakewood. Subsequently there was an invasion 
of the Pacific Coast by a hussar team, and of the 
East by a quartet of Old Etonians. No member of any 
of these teams represented Hurlingham officially, but 
a mass of interesting data was laid before the mother 
organization in England that permanently opened 
British eyes to the magnitude of the task in hand. 

So it came about that Viscount Valentia, Major F. 
Egerton Green, and the other members of the Hur- 
lingham Committee that bears the same relation to 
polo on the other side that St. Andrews does to golf, 
determined to send a six-man squad recruited from the 
service in India, to corral all the best ponies—they 
are really nearer small horses than ponies—and send 
them over for a month’s tuning up at Lakewood, 
Rockaway, and Philadelphia, so that they would be fit 
for play on the faster American field on the opening 
day of the challenge match. 

Just here a word about the type of play of the 
wonderful Meadow Brook four, which has been adopt- 
ed—with Indian modifications and applied wiliness— 
by the sturdy invaders. It was shown at its best, of 
course, in the international matches of 1909 that re- 
sulted in fhe recapture of the cup, but one of the 
visiting Englishmen got a taste of it on Saturday, 
May 13th, when he saw the American team in its 
regular formation, with J. M. and Lawrence Water- 
bury at Nos. 1 and 2, Captain Harry Payne Whitney 
at No. 3, and Devereux Milburn, back, dispose 
of the crack Freebooter team at Meadow Brook, to the 
tune of 13 goals to 2. Every artifice was used in this 
handicap affair that will be brought to bear in the 
cup matches, and so sensational was the display of 
form that the visitor had little or nothing to say at, 
the close of the day save in unmeasured praise. 

The Americans long ago discarded the set English 
formations. The forwards interchange to meet the 
exigencies of the situation, the back does not hesitate 
to ride into the play and relinquish his territory to 
the guardianship of No. 3, and order and superb com- 
bination are always in evidence in a game that was 
once, to quote a famous 
English player, nothing 
but “dust and bad lan- 














guage.” The Ameri- 
eans have, in the words 
of Kipling himself, 
turned their eyes 
“home to the instant 
need of things,” with 
the result that they 
dare anything, and con- 
fidence begetting the 
habit of suecess, “ get 
away with it.” 

If England’s battles 
have been won on her 
cricket-fields, it may 
be said with equal force 
that Meadow — Brook 
polo owes its success to 
the racquet and tennis 
courts, where the Amer- 
ican players have learn- 
ed almost infallible ac- 
curacy in strokes de- 
pending on a_ supple 
wrist, a well - muscled 
forearm, and a_ keen 
eye. The hitting of 
the Americans, fore- 
hand and _ backhand, 








nearside and off, at the 


Devereux Milburn, “ back” on the Meadow Brook team full gallop, has been 


PROBABLY THE BEST PLAYER IN HIS POSITION, EXCELLING IN “ FEEDING ” 


the wonder of two na- 


THE BALL TO THE FORWARDS WITH THE BACKHAND STROKE AT FULL GALLOP tions ever since the 


OF THE FORWARDS AND THE GENERALLY LOOSE 


FORMATION OF THE TEAM 


present great four took the field. Both Waterburys 
are masters of the long, centering shot made under 
the pony’s neck, and their play off-the boards has nev- 
er been equaled. In Captain Whitney at No, 3, the 
pivot position, the team has an aggressive but cool 


_leader, whose voice is heard in the thickest of the fight. 


coaching, commanding, censuring, and encouraging as 
swing the fortunes of the game. The team has in Dev- 
ereux Milburn probably the most powerful, most ca- 
pable, and craftiest man for the back position in the 
world. They still speak almost reverently in England of 
the “son of Anak ” who played back on the team that 
humbled Hurlingham. Now, Milburn is an oarsman 
who has rowed on English waters and played polo on 





English fields — Hurlingham, Roehampton, and 
Ranelagh—and a close student of every game known 


to civilized man. He kept on experimenting after 
the Englishmen left off, and what an English back 
occasionally accomplished accidentally he learned to 
do scientifically, and successfully, nine times out of 
ten. 

Armed with a “cigar-headed” mallet, he found 
that he was able while at full gallop toward his own 
goal to “feed” the willow sphere to his forwards by 
a nearside backhand stroke that raised the ball over 
the heads of the pursuing Englishmen, and left them 
in a tangled and helpless mass long after No. 1 or 
No. 2 of his own team was “on the ball” and away 
down the field with it for a long run that not infre- 
quently resulted in a well-earned goal. What the 
lofted stroke is to golf this soaring backhander be- 
came to polo, and with it Milburn made of himself 
more than a seven days’ wonder in the internationals 
of 1909. The stroke is still as thoroughly at his 
command as it was then, and that it will prove a 
stumbling-block to the challengers goes without say- 
ing. But the development of American polo at 
Meadow Brook has not stopped with individual achieve- 
ment. No team that ever took the field has displayed 
such a mastery of combination play, comparable to 
perfect team play in football, and while other quar- 
tets have shown horsemanship of a high order, Cap- 
tain Whitney’s aggregation is noted for horsemaster- 
ship, which is a step beyond. Perfectly mounted, as 
they will be in the internationals, the Meadow Brook 
men will be by many goals more formidable than any 
other American team, and, judging by their recent 
form, even more dangerous than they were when they 
made their successful quest of the cup. 

Of riding off the Americans have no fear. They 
were told before invading England that each man 
would find in the big matches a man “sitting in his 
lap.” Sheer speed disposed of this obstacle—speed 
and daring riding—and it will do so again unless the 
English mounts show far greater pace than they did 
in the preliminary tuning up at Lakewood and Rock- 
away. Nearly every mount of the American team is 
good for a quarter in twenty-four seconds. It will 
be a rare “ chukker,” as they call a period of play in 
India, in which one of the Waterburys does not get 
free of the pack with the ball; and once free, there 
will be plenty of work eut out for the English back. 
The American game is made up of hard riding and 
hard hitting, and with veteran ponies it ought to 
excel this year the wonderful standard set in 
1909. In reserve the defenders will probably have 
L. E. Stoddard and Maleolm Stevenson, who are 
very close to the first string in point of form, and 
are playing better this year than ever before in their 
polo careers. 

Nevertheless the Hurlingham challengers are for- 
midable. There are both youth and experience in the 
make-up of the team—daring and diseretion—and 
in Captain Lloyd the Britishers have a aplendid 
leader. The players are familiar with dry, fast 
fields, and they know what India knows about the 
game, not forgetting the art of “hiding the ball. 
Snake-charming and hypnotism are not the sole 
amusements of the inscrutable East, for polo was 
an open book to the Maharajahs before Hurlingham 
was heard of, and the visitors probably have more 
up their sleeves than the only novelty they have 














































































shown so far, the long, curving shot for goal that 
looks as if it were going wide, only to “break” in 
sharply between the posts. 

In their preliminary play after their arrival in 
this country the Britons took things easy, and were 
content with familiarizing themselves with American 
conditions and working up their individual form. 
The ponies were slow, and the challengers let combi- 
nation play wait until their mounts were in better 
shape. But they have come after the cup practically 
by royal command, for King George, who played the 
vame in the old days when he was stationed at 
Malta, gave certain members of the team a special au- 
dience just before they sailed, and pointed out. to 
them what an international polo triumph would mean 
in a Coronation year. The al and faith of British 
sportsmen all over the world are pinned to this sex- 
tet of challengers, for with the exception of Buck- 
master, who was prevented by business from making 
the trip, England has sent. her best, and there will 
be nothing to say in the event of defeat. 

But, although mounted on strange ponies, the chal- 
lengers showed more than a mere flash of pretty com- 
bination play in a game against the crack Bryn Mawr 
Foxhunters on the same day chosen by the defenders 
for the whirlwind match with the Freebooters. For 
the first time the English team gave an inkling of 
what their line-up in the Internationals would be, 
with Lieutenant Palmes at No. 1, Lieutenant Ed- 
wards at No. 2, Captain Lloyd at No. 3, and Captain 
Barrett at back, although Captain Cheape is almost 
certain to go in at No. 1. With this arrangement 
the Englishmen played polo: as like as two peas 
to the American game, and at greater pace than 
ever before shown: by an Wnglish team in _ this 
country. 

Captain J. Hardress. Lloyd, the leader of the chal-. 
lengers, is a brilliant Irish player who has borne the 
brunt of the game on many a hard-fought field. He 
joined the Fourth Dragoon Guards in 1894, serving 
with them until 1902, when he retired from the army. 
He represented the Guards in the Indian inter-regi- 
mental tournaments from 1896 to 1899. Like Cap- 
tain Wilson, he is a brother-in-law of the Earl of 
Huntingdon. He has represented Kings County in 
the Irish County Cup tournaments seven times since 
1897, and for the last four years has served as cap- 
tain of the Irish team in the annual Patriotic Cup 
match. He also played back for the now disbanded 
Roehampton team and the Woodpeckers, He has 
been a big factor in winning the Hurlingham Cham- 
pion Cup three times, the Ranelagh Open Cup four 
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times, and the All Ireland Open Cup three times: In 
1909 he captained the English team in: the’ seeond in- 
ternational match against Meadow Brook. His play 
is eloquent of experience. 

Captain Herbert Haydon Wilson, a som of the late 
Sir Samuel Wilson, of Ercildoune,. Victoria, saw serv- 
ice with the yeomanry in the South-African war, 
earning the D.S.0. and an honorary captaincy in 
the army. He has done most. of his playing with 
the Roehampton team and the Woodpeckers. He was 
on the English team that won the Patriotic Cup in 
1908 and 1909, and has figured in winning the Hur- 
lingham Champion Cup three times, the Ranelagh 
Open Cup four times, and the All Ireland Open Citp 
four times. He played No, 1 for 
international match in 1909. 

Captain F. W. Barrett joined the Fifteenth Hus- 
sars in 1897, and was recently A.D.C. to Major- 
General Mahon at Lucknow. He helped win the Inter- 
regimental four years in succession. Last year he 
played in London on the Count de Madrés’ Tigers, 
with Captain Cheape and Lieutenant Palmes. 

Captain Leslie St. Clair Cheape was for a time a 
member of the Second Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers. In 1905 he exchanged into the First Kings’ 
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Dragoon Guards. He has a long and brilliant record 
as a No. 3 in India. 

Lieutenant EK. W. E. Palmes joined the Tenth Hus- 
sars in 1904, and has played either No. 2 or No. 3 
on their team since 1907. He helped his team last 
year to win its fifth successive inter-regimental cham- 
pionship in India. 

Lieutenant A. Noel Edwards, of the Ninth Lan- 

cers, has played brilliantly in India, and in 1909 was 
a member of the Roehampton team that won the Hur- 
lingham Champion Cup. In the same year he was 
a prominent factor in the play of the Woodpeckers 
that gave that team the victory in the All Ireland 
Open Cup tournament. 
* Truly the Hurlingham Committee has chosen wisely 
and well, and if the cup remains here it will be be- 
cause the best quartet that could be summoned by 
the United Kingdom cannot play American polo as 
well’ as the Americans. Captain Whitney’s Meadow 
Breok team will be the favorite on the individual 
atid team records, but no one looks for anything dis 
tantly approaching a walk-over. The first match will 
be played on Wednesday, May 31st, the second on Sat- 
urday, June 3d, and a third, if necessary, on Wednes- 
day, June 7th. 





The Most Imposing of Libraries 


SOME INTERESTING 









EW YORK’S magnificent new public 
4) library, which was opened last week, 


i ranks fifth among the great libraries. of 
eaij the world in the number of volumes -it 





=aint contains. But in the imposing’ beauty 
OE DAL of its building, its vastness, the modern- 


ity of its equipment, and the room that has been pro- 
vided for future growth it stands easily first. 

Here are. the five greatest libraries in the world 
with the number of volumes they possess: 


Riblioth@que Nationale, Paris.............. 3,500,000 
Jiibrary of the British Museum, London... .2,000,000 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C..... 1,800,000 
Imperial Library, St. Petersburg.......... 1,735,000 
EW NOPE: cee: DDTOTYs i..66.0-. 5068 s.6.0-08 1,300,000 


About one million volumes more belong to the New 
York Public Library, but they are not housed in the 
big white marble structure on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street. They are distributed 
among the thirty-two cireulating libraries which are 
located in all parts of the city. If this number were 
added, the total would place the New York institution 
second in the list. For purposes of comparison, how-: 
ever, this would be unfair, for none of the other great 
libraries have branches for circulating their books. 

The foundations of the new library building were 
laid nearly eleven years ago, but the completed struc- 
ture of white marble that will be one of the show- 
places of New York for generations was worth wait- 
ing for. One of its chief marvels is the splendid main 
reading-room. To say that it is 295 feet long, 77 
feet wide, and that the ceiling is 50 feet above the 
fioor, conveys little idea of its immensity. The read- 
ing-rooms in the old Astor Library would hardly fill 
two corners of it appreciably. The big reading-room 
of the Boston Public Library would seem small beside 
it. In the reference library there are about 30.000 
volumes. They are on shelves along the wall within 
easy reach of any one who chooses to browse in this 
great field of literature. In this reading-room are 
Seats for eight hundred persons—more than twice as 
Many as the reading-rooms of the old Astor Library 
could accommodate. The high gray walls, with their 
magnificent spaces for future mural decorations, the 
splendid vista, the rich simplicity of the decoration, 
all give the place a charm such as perhaps no library 
om the world, except perhaps that of Congress, pos- 
eSses, 

There are so many wonderful things that have been 
Wrought out in this remarkably beautiful building 
that it would take a day’s thoughtful sight-seeing to 
appreciate them all. Probably the most imposing is 
the great Stack Room, where a million and a quarter 
books are shelved. This room is seven stories high, 
and its area is but a few feet greater than that of 
the main reading-room. The stacks on which the 
_ books stand in endless rows are made of thin steel 

beams fitted with floor slabs of marble. The total 
length of the bookshelves in this one room alone 1s 
‘ixty-three miles. In various other parts of the 


library there are twenty-seven miles more of shelf 
Ninety miles of books in all! 
from New York to Philadelphia. 


Space, 


stretch They would 





FACTS ABOUT NEW YORK’S GREAT. NEW PUBLIC EDIFICE 

















The New York Public Library, view from Fifth Avenue and Fortieth Street 


There is room in this new library building for - 


three times as many books as it now contains. Its 
total capacity has been computed to be 4,000,000 
volumes. It ought to possess that number within 
twenty-five years, according to the calculations of 
those in charge. Its possessions, have trebled in a 
decade and a half, largely through the acquisition 
of a number of large private collections. In 1895 the 
total was about 400,000 volumes. ; 

The cost of the new library building is about $10,- 
000,000. When the undertaking was being planned, 
some fifteen years ago, it was estimated that $2,500,- 
000 would be sufficient; but the growth of the city, 
the increase in the number of books to be taken care 
of, and many other things increased the original esti- 
mate fourfold. 

The official name of the new library is the New York 
Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Foundations. 
It represents a consolidation of these three libraries. 
The Astor was founded by John Jacob Astor in 1849 
with a gift of $400,000. Other members of the 
family trebled its buildings, added largely to its book 
collections, and increased its endowments to $941,000 
up to the year 1895. It then had 267,147 volumes. 
The Lenox was incorporated in 1870, having received 
the library of James Lenox, his art collection, and an 
endowment of $500,000. The Tilden Trust was in- 
corporated in 1887. To it Samuel J. Tilden, before 
its incorporation, had bequeathed his private library 
of more than 20,000 volumes and the bulk of his 
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estate of nearly five million dollars to establish a 
free publie library. The long litigation that followed 
was ended by a compromise, the trust securing about 
$2,000,000 for the library. 

The land on which the new library stands has al- 
ways been publie property. The old reservoir, from 
which the city once drew a portion of its water-supply, 
was torn down to make way for the great white 
marble building. The commemorative stone that used 
to be on the reservoir has been placed in the wall near 
the entrance. Another tablet, on the wall of the 
Forty-second Street side, gives the history of the 
library. It reads: 

“This building is erected upon a part of the common 
lands which were granted by the Royal charter to 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the city 
of New York in 1686, the second year of the reign of 
James II., King of England. 

“The city of New York, in 1897, William Strong 
being Mayor, undertook to construct at the public 
expense a building upon this site, to be used and occu- 
pied by the New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, 
and Tilden Foundations, so long as it should maintain 
herein a free library and reading-room for the people. 

“ Work was begun by the city in 1899, Robert An 
derson Van Wyck being Mayor. The corner-stone was 
laid in 1902, Seth Low being Mayor. The building 
was completed in 1909, George Brinton MeClellan 
being Mayor. It was occupied and opened in 1911. 
William Jay Gaynor being Mayor.” 
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AMERICA’S FOREMOST POLO PLAYER 


Harry Payne Whitney, Captain of the American team, whose skill, money, and enthusiasm have effected something like a revolution 
in polo, and have made of the Meadow Brook team a standard quartet whose play has been acknowledged as the best in the world 
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BRN important factor in the develop- 
g32) ment of the modern game of polo, 
so remarkable in recent years, is the 
,great improvement in the quality of 
3}the ponies used compared with the 
standard of a few seasons ago. Ever 
since the American International 

32 Challenge Cup was lost to this coun- 
REAeN iry at Newport in 1886 a tradition 
even among those who were usually well-in- 


existed, 
formed, that we could never hope to win it back again 


from England. The theory was that even if our play- 


A string. of Harry Payne Whitney’s polo ponies going on the field 


American polo pony in his highest estate has gradu- 
ally increased in value. 

Such polo enthusiasts as Harry Payne Whitney have 
done much toward elevating the prices of the best polo 
ponies. Few players can afford to pay such prices for 
their own mounts, much less supply the ponies for whole 
teams, as he has practically done, for both Interna- 
tional and Polo Association matches. When the Amer- 
ican Challenge Cup was wrested back from England 
finally in 1909, it was Mr. Whitney who supplied most 
of the mounts. Many of these were bought in England. 

The truth is that the crack polo pony of to-day is a 

citizen of the world. It 
would be hard to ascribe 











to any one country the 
honor of producing the 
best polo ponies. I was 
particularly impressed 
with this fact when I in- 
spected the polo ponies 
brought over by the All 
England team to play 
for the Challenge Cup at 
Meadow Brook. The 
ponies were seen at Lake- 
wood about three weeks 
after their arrival, at a 
time when they were just 
rounding into form for 
hard work. 


For an example of 
what may be called a 
typical American polo 
pony of the highest 
class, one may turn to 
Mr. Alexander , Brown’s 


bay gelding, Little Joe, 
Jr. Here is a Texas 
“quarter horse,” a term 
which carries with it a 
good deal of significance. 








Nutmeg, a roan gelding from the English stable 


ers improved to the point of equal terms with the Eng- 
lish players, the latter would always have the advan- 
tage of us in the matter of mounts. For many years 
the breeding and training of polo ponies has been 
taken more seriously in England than it has here. The 
prices paid over there for ponies of average playing 
qualities have always been considerably above what 
the American polo player was compelled to pay for 
ponies for ordinary purposes. A few years ago, how- 
ever, American polo players began to pay large prices 
for ponies which might be described as having cham- 
pienship quality—that is, ponies good enough for such a 
team as the Meadow Brook’s, or even a team of junior 
championship quality, such as the Foxhunters of Bryn 
Mawr, which was so successful several seasons ago. 
Time was when a polo player of ordinary skill could 
mount himself very comfortably at an average cost of, 
perhaps, $150 for each pony. Out of the hundreds of 
ponies shipped East every year from the Western 
ranches probably one-half were considered good enough 
for the game. ‘The rest were sold for riding-ponies 
or hacks at prices which did not greatly reduce the 
average. But as the game progressed the constant 
cry for more speed changed conditions considerably. 
More thoroughbred blood, and consequently more speed, 
has been infused into the ponies, many of which are 
especially bred for polo on the ranches; and they are 
selected and especially handled for that purpose as 
Soon as they show any ability. In this way a really 
likely candidate for championship polo is discovered 
efore he leaves his native pasture, and his price be- 
gms to mount accordingly. By the time he goes into 
® game such as the forthcoming International Match- 
es, he will probably have passed through several hands, 
and his value will be measured in thousands. Not that 
al such ponies, or even a majority of them, come from 
the West. They are now recruited from all over the 
world. I have simply endeavored to show how the 


It means that this pony 
has been good enough to 
hold his own with the 
fastest horses in Texas 
for a quarter of a mile, 
which means the fastest in the world for that distance. 
This signifies, of course, handiness and quickness in 
getting into motion; and in the case of Little Joe, Jr., 
it means compactness, bone, and that long, low-set con- 
formation so desirable in a polo pony. Little Joe, Jr., 
has been pronounced by many good judges on the tan 









triumphs on many polo grounds; I refer to the chest 


nut mare Energy, by Crotanstan. Both she and the 
chestnut gelding Melton, who is of a very similar 


type, carry a good deal of thoroughbred blood, the 
latter being quite clean bred. In conformation | 
should say that Energy approaches closely to the Eng- 
lish idea of polo-pony quality, a type more smoothly 
turned than the thoroughbred, more ,evenly muscled, 
and usually with better shoulders than the typical 
racing-bred animal. 

No greater proof of the statement that the high- 
class polo pony is cosmopolitan could be mentioned 
than the fact that the English string contains at least 
one “ Waler.” How many of those who read this know 
just what a “ Waler” is? One reads about them fre- 
quently in Kipling and other writers, and I confess 
to having believed that the name referred to some pe- 
culiar type of horseflesh. On the other hand, the term 
“ Waler” simply means a horse bred in New South 
Wales, many of which are imported to India. This 
one, a light bay gelding, does not differ very consid- 
erably from a typical Western American pony, except 
that he shows breeding and much quality of the mid- 
dleweight hunter type in his excellent lines. 

And now for the Yankee equine of the British string. 
Pigeon, a gray gelding from California, is of a type 
familiar to American polo. But if the type is a fa 
miliar one, the individual is an unusual one. Pigeon 
stands on a rare set of legs, has splendid bone, and 
shows great polo quality generally. We are not likely 
to be ashamed of our equine compatriot in the Inter- 
national matches. 

Any horseman who reads these notes will see that 
anything like a comparison of the English and Amer- 
ican polo ponies on general lines would be impossible. 
[ have simply attempted to pick out a few typical 
individuals for comment; and in mentioning Mr. 
Brown’s pony I have chosen it because it seems to 
represent the American pony at his best. 

So far as condition could be shown at the time 
these notes were made, the English ponies, although 
so recently from over-seas, were quite as forward as 
the American nags. In fact, their condition, under 
the circumstances, is a splendid tribute to English 
handling methods in general, and to the care and skill 
of Dr. Nolan, the veterinarian who has them in charge, 
in particular. They are being fed entirely upon Eng- 
lish oats imported with them, which, by the way, are 
far heavier and superior to ours, and’ it is safe to 
prophesy that they will go into the International con- 
test, unless they should suffer some wnexpected set- 
back, in the very pink of condition. 





bark to be the ideal 
American pony as_ to 
conformation, and __ he, 


too, has won his title to 
high class on the polo 
field. 

Mr. Alexander Brown’s 
pony has been chosen 
for mention in connec- 
tion with the English 
ponies because it may 
be fairly considered to 
be representative of one 
of the highest types of 
American ponies — the 
Texas pony of ordinary 
stock —the which, if 
the truth were known, 
is probably almost as 
well bred though without 
a pedigree. The task of 
selecting a really repre- 
sentative pony from the 
English string of about 
thirty-five head is a 
more difficult one. Per- 
haps one could not do 
better than to choose 
one which has been dis- 














tinguished in England 
by victories in many 
show-rings as well as 





Mr. Alexander Brown’s Texas pony, Little Joe, Jr. 


























RPE ROP LATER, the interne, went hurrying 
BeOS NG along the corridor of the North- 





eastern Hospital toward the room 
in which the senior surgeon Ken- 
nedy, having completed his evening 
rounds, was putting on his over- 
coat. 

‘Can you stay to operate, sir?” 
he asked. “It’s an emergency case. 
A motor-car turned over-in that big pile of snow at 
the corner and pinned the owner under the chassis. 
They’re bringing him in now.” 

“Q Lord!” said Kennedy. “ They’re 
‘Tosea’ to-night. What is it? Ribs?” 

“Leg,” answered Slater. ‘“ Fractured in two or 
three places—compound. Benson has gone to clean 
the theater and start up the boiler. Miss James has 
sent for some nurses from the surgical ward.” 

Kennedy took off his overcoat. He opened his gold 
hunting-watch and looked at the large black figures 
on the dial. ‘“ All right; I'l] be there in five minutes,” 
he said. “Take him right into the operating-room. 
And tell Miss James she can go ahead with the ether. 


playing 


Vl be ready as soon as she is.’ 
The orderlies had carried out a stretcher to the 
overturned motor-car, which lay embedded upon its 
side in a small hillock of snow, like some defiant 
antediluvian. The chauffeur, dazed but uninjured, 
stood by the one glaring headlight, like a solitary 
eye, which east a band of illumination over his robe 
of raccoon-skin. “ “T'wasn’t my fault,” he reiterated, 
twisting his goggles nervously in his ungloved hands, 
“He told me to let her 
out.” Two blond women, 





ecret 


By Victor Rousseau 


DRAWINGS BY ROLLIN KIRBY 


anesthetist say, and felt his head shifted. Bells rang, 
a dazzling light floated before his eyes. “It’s all 
over,” he thought. “If... if....”’ He remem- 
bered no more. Miss James removed the balloon, 
affixed the ether cone, and poured a few drops on it 
from the blue bottle. She signed to the orderly, and 
the table was wheeled noiselessly through the swing- 
ing doors into the operating-room. 

KKennedy was waiting there. He was attired in 
white linen; a linen hood covered his hair and a chin- 
piece concealed his beard. His arms were bare to the 
clhows, and bichloride of mercury solution dripped 
from his rubber gloves upon the tessellated flooring. A 
nurse lifted the tray of instruments out of the copper 
trough and placed it on a table which projected over 
the patient. Then they began to work, cleansing the 
mangled limb, while at the man’s head Miss James sat 
quietly, watching his laboring chest. From time to 
time, with swift, decisive movements, she poured out 
ether from the blue bottle upon the mask. Miss James 
raised the slack wrist and pressed her fingers on the 
pulsing veins. ‘There she sat, motionless, her beauti- 
ful, strong, sexless face like some compassionate an- 
drogyne’s, and she only stirred from time to time to 
pour a few more drops of chloroform uporethe mask. 
Now all was silent in the theater as the surgeons 
worked, save for the laboring breath, the bubbling 
water in the trough, and the click, clicklike knitting- 
needles, of the forceps as they clamped the arteries and 
accumulated round the wound like bunches of house- 
wives’ keys. When the suturing was half completed 
Miss James removed the mask and the eyes opened 





whose throats glisten- 
ed with gems, made 
frantic and ineffectual 
efforts to impede the 
work of the orderlies. 
jut the man on the 
stretcher raised him- 
self upon his hands 
and ordered them away 
angrily. His face was 
twisted with pain, and 
from his cut cheek 
blood dripped into the 
creases of his starched 
shirt - front and re- 
mained there. A_ blan- 
ket hid the mangled 
limb. 

The women followed 
him to the hospital 
entrance and fluttered 
there, sniffed with dis- 
gust at the smell of 
soap and water on the 
wood stairs, and, with 
a single, uncommuni- 
cated impulse, drifted 
out again in panic, the 
trains of their evening 
gowns trailing upon 
the freshly fallen snow. 

Within the anteroom 
of the theater Miss 
James was waiting; at 
her side was a_ blue 
ether bottle, a yellow 
bottle containing 
chloroform rested on a 
glass shelf behind her, 
and she was fingering 
the sphere of a dilated 
gas-bag. In the 
operating-room, beyond 
the swing doors, the 
nurses from the sur- 
gical ward, who had 
forgathered there, 
were pulling hoods 














over their hair and 
fitting rubber gloves 
upon their hands. At 
one side of the room a 
copper trough sent up 
a cloud of steam 
among the empty tiers 
of seats, and under the open lid a tray carrying instru- 
ments and gauze sponges emerged from the bubbling 
water. Miss James came in, 

“He's drunk—do you know that?” she said to the 
interne, glancing back through the swing doors toward 
the stretcher, which had been wheeled into the ante- 
room. 

“ He’s had a drink or two,” corrected Slater. 
had been dining out. He’s not drunk.” 

“{f see no difference,” replied Miss James, proudly; 
and she passed back into the anteroom, where the 
patient, who had been lifted from the stretcher, now 
rested on a glass table. The man said nothing: 
ignorant of the extent of his injuries, which now no 
longer pained him, he faced his fate frowningly. Miss 
James fitted the mouthpiece of the gas-balloon over his 
lips and nose. 

“ Breathe naturally,” she said. ‘“ Don’t take deep 
breaths. That’s right; breathe away.” 

Upon the other side of the table a nurse appeared. 
To the patient the room assumed an indistinet aspect, 
the voices behind the doors commingled; a sense of 
suffocation oppressed him and he drew in deep breaths 
to end it. “I think we'll have you so,” he heard the 


“ He 








From time to time, with swift, decisive move- 
ments, she poured out ether from the blue bottle 


unseeingly upon her own. Slater tied the last suture 
and clipped off the ends. The orderly wheeled out the 
table with its inert burden. The nurses uncovered 
their hair; Kennedy peeled off his carmine gloves and 
divested himself of robes and mask. ‘ Seventeen 
minutes,” he said, looking at the black figures on the 
dial of his gold hunting-watch. “ll see the second 
act, after all.” 


“ Are you feeling better?” asked the night nurse. 
Her voice broke on the man’s ear out of bleak un- 
He became aware that he was lying in 
bed, his eyes wide open. Three bare walls swam round 
lim, trembled. and stood still. An eleetrie light 
burned at his head; outside it was night, with patter 
of sleet against the panes and wheel sounds muffled 
by snow. Memory went leaping backward to the gas- 
Lulloon, the operating-table, the accident; but be- 
tween the last moment of that anterior consciousness 
and this was an awful hiatus; not such as that from 
which one wakens out of sleep, but of some measure- 
less depths that he had crossed. He sought for some 
most slender bridge of consciousness with which to 
space it, but could find none. 
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consciousness. 





He lay upon his back, cramped; his head was lov. 
and his injured leg was held immovably in a rowid, 
cage-like structure which projected underneath the 
bedclothes, 

* Are you better?” 
standing beside him. 

* Pillow,” he muttered. “I’m slipping down.” 

* You shall have one soon.” 

“Tm slipping down,” he murmured, clutching at the 
sides of the bed. 

* You’re raised on blocks at the back. 
How do you feel?” 

* All right. Give me a drink. 
they cut me up?” 

The nurse placed the rim of a glass against his 
lips. ‘ Take a few sips,” she said. “ Yes, they oper- 
ated on you last evening. You're doing splend lly. 
That’s enough water for the present; you shall have 
some more when [I come back. I must go and look 
after my others.” 

She had to tiptoe to bend over the bed, elevated as 
it was on wooden blocks behind. As she passed out 
of the door his eyes followed her curiously. She had 
stood at his side when the anesthetic was adminis- 
tered, and he had wondered then at—something. He 
was too tired to remember it. 

He tried to sleep, but his thoughts buzzed like a 
saw, and an interior personality propounded ceaseless 
problems that refused to wait for their solution. but 
fled into a maze of dreams. He was glad when he 
saw the nurse bend over him again, a pillow in her 
hands. 

“ What hospital’s this?” he asked. 

“This is the Northeastern:”’ 

“Who are the other patients? 
nurse ?” 

She smiled. “Yes; but there are twenty-nine of 
you. We’re rather crowded.” 

“T thought one had a nurse for oneself. 1 can 
afford to pay for what T want and I’m going to have 
one. And a larger room than this—is this the best 
you have?” 

“This is a little room off the ward. It was the best 
we could give you. You are really in the wari.’ 

He looked out through the open door into the corner 
of a large chamber, from which came sounds of lreath- 
ing, snoring, men stirring in beds, and an occasional 
smothering cry. ‘“ Have I been put in with the charity 
patients?” he demanded. 

“JT don’t know just what arrangements they have 
made with the hospital. We treat everybody alike 
that comes to us. They’re all the same when they get 
their nightshirts on—just sick human creatures.” 

She placed the pillow under his head and rearranged 
the sheets. He lay silent while she did this. Then he 
burst out: 

“It’s a damn queer ending to a theater party. We 
were going to see—what was that piece called?— 
‘ Tosea.’ There were two ladies; have they called up 
about me?” 

“ Not so far. 
the morning. We have a telephone outside the ward 
She finished her work. ‘“ Now I want you to sleep. 
I’m sure they'll eall in the morning.” 

He bit his mustache angrily. “Il discharge that 
fool of a chauffeur, anyhow!” he exclaimed. “See 
here! To-morrow I want to see the hospital secretary 
—the moment he’s dressed—understand?” He spoke in 
the peremptory tones of one accustomed to give orders. 

“I’m going to move into a private room at once and 
have a nurse to myself. I think I shall have you; 
you seem to know your business.” 

“ All right,” said the nurse, soothingly. 
tc sleep. I’m going to put out this light. 
bell by your hand; if you want anything, ring.” 

He called her back as she was moving toward the 
door. Lying there alone, helpless, he felt a vague sense 
of dependence, of need of confidence. “ Do you know 
what I was afraid of when I was lying on the table?” 
he asked. “1 thought I’d have to have my leg cut off. 
I think I’d blow my brains out if I had to be a cripple. 
But T wouldn’t ask what they were going to do to me.” 

He dozed till dawn. When he awoke the sky was 
saffron and green: the rooftops were a dazzling white, 
and fine snow drifted against the window and melted 
upon the glass the curious crystals shriveling into 
water drops. He had dreamed that his leg was ampu- 
tated and rejoiced to wake and feel the nerves throb- 
bing from knee to ankle joint. Presently a man ma 
patehed dressing-gown, carrying a basin halt filled 
with water and a towel, shuffled in, d 

“What do you want?” asked the sick man, staring 
at him resentfully. 

The man grinned propitiatorily. 
beard covered the creases of his drawn face: 
was of a strange pallor, his eyes very large 


asked the. night nurse avin, 


That’s why. 


Is it all over? Did 


Aren't you my 


If any one calls Tl let you know in 


“Now go 
There’s a 


The stubble of @ 
his skin 
and 
staring. 

“Put out that light,” exclaimed the sick man, alr 
grily. “ Do you know this is a private room? 

The man grinned again and grunted in some un- 
vocal language. Angry words rose to the patients 
lips, but, seeing that the intruder was holding the 


. ¢ fo pp 
basin for him, he checked them and _ rinsed !ils _ 
and hands, wiping them upon a towel which thie ree 

. va . - ” ‘- ha y 
handed him. A minute or two afterward the mg 
nurse entered. ; 

soundly 


“Well, I was glad to see you sleeping 5° 
when I came in.” she said. 

**Who’s that?” asked the man, as 
shuffled out of the room, bearing the basin. He 

“That’s Joe. He’s one of our best patients. 3° 
likes to make himself useful. Can I do any tung for 
you before I go off duty, Mr. Lamartine?” 





the intruder 

















“ How do you know my name?” 

“Tt’s on your chart, over your head.” 

“But you don’t know that I’m Frederick Bryant 
Lamartine,” said the man, sneering at the expression 
of his name. “ You’ve heard of me?” 

She shook her head. 

“You've heard of the bankers, Lamartine and 
Webb?” 

“T can’t recall the names.” 

“You mean to say you don’t?” cried the man in 
astonishment. “* Why, the reporters have been hound- 
ing me for weeks about—about that—” He broke off 
abruptly. “ I smashed one of the blackguards’ cameras 
vesterday. The fellow snapped it in my face as I was 
coming out of my house. I caught him, though.” 

“We haven't much time to read the newspapers,” 
said the nurse, smiling. ‘“ How do you feel this 
morning?” 

“T feel all right, except that my ankle hurts con- 
foundedly. Was it broken?” 

She nodded and began to smooth the bed. “ Now 
I'll leave you to the day nurse.” she said. 

“Wait a moment. As you go out, please see that 
the secretary is sent to me immediately. I want to 
make arrangements about changing my room. And I 
want him to bring me some writing-paper and en- 
velopes. I’m going to write to that fool of a chauf- 
feur to take himself out of my employment. Has any- 
Lody ealled me up?” 

No,” said the nurse; “ nobody has ealled.” 

“You wanted to see me?” asked the, hospital 
secretary, coming into the room late that afternoon. 
He was a short, stout man, bland, smiling, and defer- 
ential. 

“Yes, and I’ve been wanting to see you all day. 
Didn’t you receive my message this morning?” 

“7 did. I’m sorry I couldn’t get around before, 
Mr. Lamartine. What can I do for you?” 

“7 don’t like this room you’ve put me in. It isn't 
fit for a dog-kennel. I want the best private room 
you have and a nurse to myself. I can afford to pay 
for them, as you probably know.” 

“What's the matter? <Aren’t they being good to 
you here?” 

“Confound it, sir, T don’t want to be stuck into the 
charity ward with a lot of diseased tramps who keep 
me awake nights snoring and groaning. I want my 
clothes and my check-book and my private papers. | 
want my stenographer at hand to give dictation to. 
I have a few interests, improbable as it may seem to 
you. I sent the orderly for my clothes this morning, 
to get my pocketbook and seme papers, and they 
wouldn’t give them to him.” 

“Ah, well, that’s to keep away germs, you know. 
We'll have your pocketbook and papers taken out and 
sent up to you. Now I dare say you'd like a lot of 
things that wouldn’t be altogether good for you. Try 
to be patient just a little longer, Mr. Lamartine, and 
we'll fix you up comfortably. All our rooms are full 
at present, and besides I doubt whether Dr. Kennedy 
would allow you to be moved for a day or two. We 
shall have a large room vacant on Thursday, - and 
we'll do our best to make you happy there. The orderly 
will get you anything you want. A man brings round 
the papers every morning. Shall I have them sent up 
to you?” 
~ “No!” shouted Lamartine. “I don’t want to see 
a newspaper while I’m here. And if two women call 
—I don’t expect them now, but they might telephone—- 
tell them I won’t see them or anybody.” 


“What are your hours?” he asked the night nurse 
abruptly. ‘I mean, how long are you on duty here?” 

“From seven till seven.” 

“ What, twelve hours a day? And poor pay at that, 
[ suppose. Why don’t you organize a union and strike 
for an eight-hour day?” 

“T never thought of that,’ answered the nurse, 
opening the window and drawing down the shade. 

“ Now you could probably earn twice as much in an 
office down-town. Women get quite good salaries nowa- 
days. At least, mine do. They’re all afraid of me,” 
he went on, smiling rather grimly, “and they think 
I'm a slave-driver, but I never worked a girl more 
than nine hours a day. And they get Saturday after- 
noons off all the year round,” he added, watching her 
face. He had a proposition in his mind which he 
meant to make later. ‘“ Will you post this letter for 
me?” he continued, as she went toward the door. “ It’s 
to that fool of a chauffeur; I’ve told him not to let me 
see him again.” 

He lay there, wondering, after she had gone, and 
through his mind drifted that elusive question . that 
had puzzled him as he lay on the operating-table. 
There was some incongruity, some missing quality, 
about these women. Eager as they were to serve, 
pitiful to those in pain, zealous to anticipate each 
want, their motives were different—different from the 
fear his workers showed. And, while they obeyed, yet 
they dominated each situation as it arose by some 
secret of personality that he had not yet solved, that 
would make any of them invaluable to him in his 
bank, with its big clerical staff. How could such as 
these keep order among that wardful of rough pa- 
tients, so that they were obeyed even while they served? 
Why did they hear those oaths and bear those spec- 
tacles? 

He could find no solution that entirely answered 
his problem. 

“What's the matter with that outlander with the 
ghastly face who wanders in here?” he asked his nurse 
later. “ Why does he do the work of the orderlies?” 

“What, Joe? He likes to wander round and get 
some company.” 

“I mean, what is he suffering from?” 

* Carcinoma.” 

“What's that?” 

* Cancer.” 

“Whew! Is there much chance for him?” 

“Not the slightest. He’s been operated on three 
times. That was he that cried in the night when you 
complained to the secretary that somebody awakened 
you. 

“ Does he know?” 
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“Oh yes, he knows.” 

As she went out Lamartine called her back. 

“Let me have that letter I gave you, please,” he 
said. “I want to add something.” 

When she was gone he tore it into three pieces and 
watched them flutter out of the window. 


On the fourth morning Slater, the interne, came 
in, preceded by the orderly, who carried a small glass 
table on which were instruments, a pile of gauze, 
aleohol, and bichloride. 

“ Well, how do you feel, Mr. Lamartine?” he asked. 
“We're going to dress your wound to-day. Any 
pain?” 

“ Nothing to ery over, but I feel it all the time. It’s 
just as though somebody were bormy into my ankle 
with a blunt gimict.” 

“Oh, it 11 stop soon. You mean—which ankle?” 

“Why, the one in the cage. The one you operated 
on, of course.” 

The interne removed the cage and unwound the 
bandages. “ You haven’t any ankle,” he said. ‘“ We 
took your leg off at the knee.” 

And instantly the pain ceased forever. 

The interne dressed his patient, glancing at him 





story in all its ugliest details of a family divided and 
an old name dragged in the mud for the amusement 
of the brainless multitude. Interviews, alimony, wit 
nesses in hiding . even during his illness, then, 
the newspapers had been hounding him. But now, 
for the first time, he felt crushed by this enmity. 

Life for him had always been a contest, ruthless 
and merciless, but one in which, thrice armored with 
the panoply of wealth, he had met all his adversaries 
on more than equal terms and vanquished them. Vie 
tory to the strong!—and he had been strong until a 
little pile of snow confounded him. The ring of 
wolfish adversaries was baying him; he must succumb 
unless he found some stronger armor, some source of 
strength such as those women seemed to know the 
secret of, so strong that it could yoke itself to humility 
and falter not. 

He had seen men in the ward: one, with less than 
a lung, painfully exhaling and inhaling air all day 
through water syphons, to develop those fragments of 
cells that still remained to him, gasping to gain the 
breath that came so easily to Lamartine. And others 
-—Joe! Had he been he, he could not have endured a 
day to work and wait while life ebbed and the dark 
ness erept round and over him. He felt, too, that it 
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His mind was not made up. 


Would life indeed be possible 


so, crippled and crutched as he must go thenceforward? 


above the bandages as he lay there, frowning, his face 
set into a scowl, his teeth clinching. The orderly 
came back afterward and found him lying in a sort 
of lethargy. 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Lamartine, did Dr. Slater leave 
his seissors here?” he asked, looking around. 

“T want to send a message to the hospital secre- 
tary,” Lamartine answered. 

“ Yes, sir, [ll take it myself.” 

“Tell him I’ve changed my mind about moving into 
that room to-morrow. I'll stay where I am until they 
let me out.” 


On the evening before his departure he was seated 
in his wheeled chair upon the hospital roof, within the 
smoking-room which had been built out toward the 
edge of the parapet. The sun’s reflection still bright- 
ened the western clouds, and through the snow-cased 
frames of windows lights shone cheerfully. Far under- 
reath he heard the snow-muffled sounds of traffic; far 
down the street he saw the lamps of restaurants with 
taxicabs before their doors, and crowds collecting for 
the night’s pleasures. That life seemed far alien from 
this within that quiet place, a throne of silence under 
the night skies. 

His mind was not made up. Would life indeed be 
possible so, crippled and crutched as he must go 
thenceforward? For days and nights he had _ post- 
poned the ultimate decision, hiding meanwhile the 
scissors, with their sharp points, under his mattress. 
He had them now. 

None of those whom he had known had called. They 
had sent flowers and ecards, clerks and stenographers 
in his employ had left respectful condolences at the 
gates below, but none had braved the sights and scenes 
of the hospital ward. Well, that aecorded with his 
own creed—to the sound wolf the hunt amid the pack; 
fer the sick beast a hole in the ground in which to lie. 
When he got well he would have taken up his life 
where he had ieft it—the strong, material struggle 
by day; by night the scramble after diversion—the 
only life he knew. But now, when half of life was 
gone—was it worth while? 

Never, since the accident, had he looked at the 
newspapers. But now he spread them out upon his 
knee and began reading them. Here it was, on the 
accustomed front page, “ The Lamartine Scandal,” the 
old, familiar black-lettering telling the old, well-known 
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was this same subtle women’s power that threw the 
mantle of its strength around them. 

Why, these were giants in comparison with him, now 
that he was humbled. It was he who was weak, he 
who had pitied them, whose name had been a synonym 
for rapacity and relentlessness. And with this knowl 
edge, like clear sunlight when a shade is withdrawn, 
the secret rushed in on him. Strength was theirs be 
cause they had laid aside the potencies of their sex, 
their weakness, that they might serve. They lit those 
fires upon their temple altars that would never go out 
so long as one sufferer remained, Vestals of the human 
race, ministrants of common men. 

He felt their merciful strength envelop him and 
laughed. He wheeled his chair to the window, and, 
pushing it up, threw the scissors out into the snow. 
“T’m going back to fight,’ he said. 


He was trying his crutches along the corridor be 
tween the wards while waiting for the elevator to 
arrive, when, passing the room which he had occupied, 
he smelled the penetrating fumes of ether, and, enter 
ing, saw one who lay upon the bed where he had lain. 
And she bent over him and held a glass to his lips; 
on her face was the look that he had seen when she 
stood near him by the glass table, 

Then at last he understood, and he never spoke the 
speech he had prepared. This was their never-failing 
source of strength; perpetual service, but to the race 
alone; and without this their lamps would dwindle 
and the fires die. This gift he must attain alone, in 
ways unknown to him; and he must seek them, not 
now, nor yet to-morrow, but every day of his life. 

He turned and hobbled toward the waiting elevator. 

His motor-car was at the door and his chauffeur 
was waiting there. He sprang forward and threw a 
fur coat round him. 

“Well, sir,” said the hospital secretary, “I hope 
you’ve spent a pleasant time with us and feel that 
we have done our best for you.” He grasped him by 
the hand. “Don’t slip on the snow. Dr. Kennedy 
says you'll be able to be fitted for an artificial limb in 
a couple of weeks. When you’ve got it on you won't 
know the difference.” 

He backed, smiling, toward the hospital entrance. 

“T see they’ve fixed her over as good as new,” said 
Lamartine, looking approvingly at his machine, 
“ Home, William.” 
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PROFITABLE CUSTOMER 


Sm was a tall, stately-looking woman, with an air 


which in itself carried conviction. The splendid 

furs she wore were not at all needed to convince 
the observer that she was a person of unquestioned 
position. She swept majestically into the little drug- 
store with all the manner of an expert shopper, and 
looked about her as women sometimes do when they 
are not quite certain what it is that they want. Her 
aristocratic bearing was such that the proprietor him- 
self perceived at once that hers was no case for the 
underlings in his shop, but demanded his own best 
personal attention. 

“Good morning, madame,” he said with unctuous 
courtesy, as he approached her, giving his hands a 
strenuous absent‘treatment washing with invisible 
soap. ‘May I have the pleasure of attending upon 
your wants?” 

“Yes,” she replied, naively. “I have been looking 
all over town for what I want, and finally in sheer 
desperation I decided to come to you.” 

“We have almost everything that is worth having 
in our line,” the druggist replied, proudly. 

“Then I am very glad I have come here,” she ob- 
served, with a gracious nod of approval. ‘ You see, 
all my stationery this season is bluebird blue—it is 
all the rage with everybody who is anybody at all, and 
I am in serious trouble about mailing my letters. I 
really cannot bring myself to violate the consistency 
of my color scheme by putting a red two-cent stamp 
upon a bluebird blue envelope. It really wouldn't 


do, you know; it makes such a very harsh con- 
trast.” 
“T see,” said the druggist, scratching his head in 


perplexity. ‘“‘ And so you have come to me—” 

“For help,” said the lady. “I thought perhaps 
you could dye a red two-cent stamp so as to get the 
bluebird blue tint for me. Some simple little mixture 
of chemicals might fix it so that—” 

“T am afraid not, madame,” said the druggist with 
a sigh. The prospect of a valuable sale of rare cos- 
metics and perfumes was gradually fading. “ You see 
the government might object to my doing anything 
of that sort. Government is jealous, and views with 
disfavor any attempt to tamper with its official out- 
put in currency or postage-stamps, and the chances 
are that even if I succeeded in getting the exact tint 
that you want your letter would be held up.” 

“T see,” said the lady, pushing her veil away from 
her lips with her lips. “I suppose you are right 
about that—it had not occurred to me. But can you 
suggest anything I might do?” 

“ Well, yes,” said the druggist, tapping his fingers 
reflectively over the plate-glass covering of his im- 
ported French Soaps case, “ You might put a five- 
cent stamp upon it. The five-cent stamp, while not a 
bluebird blue, is still blue, and a rather pretty shade 
of it, too.” 

“Why, so I might,” said the lady, her face bright- 
ening. ‘“ You. don’t happen to have any samples I 
could look over—” 

“Certainly, madame,” said the druggist, wearily, 
pulling out his stamp-drawer. “Here is a fresh lot 
of fives, just in from the Post-office this morning. 
Guaranteed strictly fresh.” 

“Hum!” mused the lady, cocking her head to one 
side, and eyeing the sheet of new fives critically. 
“How much did you say these stamps are?” 

“Five cents,” said the druggist, toying with the 
vanilla key of the soda-water fountain, 

“A dozen?” she asked. 

“No, madame,” he answered, with a nervous start. 
“ Five cents apiece.” 

“Very well,” replied the lady. 
one of them.” 

She handed him a twenty-dollar bill, which he had 
to send over to the bank across the way by his office- 
boy to get changed. 

“Shall I send this?” he asked, politely, preparing 
with pad and pencil to take down her address, 

“Oh no, thank you; I have my car outside,” she 
replied, graciously. “ But you might—you might lick 
it for me,” she added. “It is such a nuisance undoing 
my veil; and then, if your boy is not too busy, could 
you have him take my letter to the Post-office? I 
really couldn’t bring myself to drop it into one of 
those terribly green boxes myself.” 


“You may give me 
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THE FOREMAN: 
UP AGAIN WE'LL HOV TH’ WOIRES ON THIM. 


“ With pleasure, madame,” said the druggist. “ And 
now is there anything else we can do for you this 
morning? We have some excellent addresses in our 





‘Dip YE HEAR THAT DOHERTY RUN AFF AND LEFT 
HIS WIFE AND TUK IVERY CINT SHE HAD?” 


*“ FAITH! SHE GOT A BARGAIN.” 


directory, and I should be delighted to show you a 
few of them, to say nothing of a charming variety of 
numbers in our telephone book, any one of which we 
might ring up for you—” 








You’LL prown!” 
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OF THE POLE 


BUT JIST GO BACK T’ BED, SORR, AN’ WHIN YE GIT 


“No, thank you,” said the lady. “That blue stamp 
is all I shall need to-day. Good morning.” 

She swept majestically out of the shop, and was 
soon chugging afar up the avenue in her limousine. 
The druggist watched the car as it proceeded on its 
way, and then, when at last it faded from his sight, 
he sighed deeply and returned to the prescription. 

“ Bill,’ he cried out at the end of five minutes of 
strenuous thought. “ Bill!” 

“ Yes, Governor?” replied the assistant. 

“T want you to remember that lady’s face,” he said. 

“ All right, Governor,” said the assistant. 

“ And if she ever comes into this shop and buys ten 
cents’ worth of anything—” said the druggist. 

“ Yes, sir?” said Bill. as the Governor paused. 

“You charge her four dollars and eleven cents for 
it!” said the druggist. 


NO ATTRACTION 


“Tus car,” said the agent, ‘will be just as good 
twenty years from now as it is to-day.” 

“Tt looks it,” said Binks. ‘“ What I want, though, 
is a car that ‘ll be a darn sight better to-day than it 
will be after I’ve had it twenty years.” 


ON THE HOTEL PIAZZA 


“Wuy don’t you show a little ambition, Slithers?” 
asked Binks. “Go in and make a reputation for your- 
self.” 

“ What’s the use?” said Slithers. “I’d no sooner 
make it than these old ladies on the piazza here would 
tear it all to pieces.” 


THE DISCHARGE 


“Wuat’s the matter, Bilkins? You look discour- 
aged,” said Slithers. 

“Tam,” said Bilkins. “I had to discharge the cook 
this morning. She was on the rampage all night.” 

“Fine!” laughed Slithers. “ What did you say to 
her ?” 

“T told her to leave the house,” said Bilkins. 

“And did she?” asked Slithers. 

“She did,” sighed Bilkins, “ but you wouldn’t know 
it for the same house after she’d left it.” 


MODERN NATURE LORE 


To write of ‘the wonders of. Nature 
Is now the acceptable dodge: 
To trace the Nennook’s nomenclature, 
And learn where the Lorises lodge. 
To set forth the habits of rabbits, 
To sum up the porcupine’s spines, 
To mention the uses of mooses and gooses, 
And tell how the ocelot dines. 
To teach us to know the gorilla, 
And how to tell llamas from lambs; 
About what to chin the chinchilla, 
And how best to entertain clams. 

To post us on pigeons and widgeons, 
And tell how to make beavers beave, 
Or how to inveigle an eagle or beagle 

His highest and best to achieve. 
To state all the traits of the wombat; 
To show why the koulan and vole 
Are always engaged in a combat— 
These stories I swallow down whole. 
But still with two questions I wrangle, 
And help will not come at my call: 
Why an angleworm hasn’t an angle,— 
And a mongoose is no goose at all! 
CaroLyn WELLS. 
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For nearly thirty years Landscape Architect of the Department of Parks, New York 


BHAT a park? - The question 
seems simple enough, and_ the 
answer should be correspondingly 
easy. And yet there are so many 
fallacies believed in by good men 
Ms as to the true functions of a park 
By that it is necessary to begin the 
myey Answer to our simple question by 
pointing out first what a park is 
not. Most emphatically it is not a drill-ground, run- 
ning-track, baseball and football field, site for pub- 
lie buildings, children’s nursery, and general public 
playground upon which tens of thousands of people 
may sport at large and wreak their will upon trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. A park in a crowded city is the 
fruit of long, patient, expert cultivation; it is a 
picture painted in living growths by careful hands 
during many years, for the mental and moral uplift- 
ing and the physical recreation of man. One often 
hears mooted some plan of “turning over the park 
to the people who own it”; but when this plan takes 
the form of letting the people run wild throughout 
the park plantations, the result is ruin to turf, the 
tearing down or uprooting of shrubs, and a general 
damage to the whole park system that requires years 
of hard work to repair. 

Probably no property owned by a city is so con- 
stantly a prey to the destructive attacks of well- 
meaning men as the city’s parks. To the mind that 
sees in a primrose by the river’s brim a yellow prim- 
rose—and nothing more—a park is merely a tempting 
expanse of vacant ground, cluttered up with trees, 
grass, flowers, ete., which ought to be cleared away. 
Then the ground could be used for public buildings, 
art galleries, playgrounds or athletic fields, and there- 
by “made really useful.” The good men and true 
who seek to do a public benefit in this way forget that 
their plans begin by wrecking a design which is more 
helpful to the whole people at large than the special 
uses they favor for limited classes, just as they forget 
the years of culture and growth which go to make a 
park worthy of the name. 

Central Park in New York City has always led a 
precarious existence. From the day when General 
Viele prepared the plans, more than half a century 
ago, up to and including the present moment, a long 
and endless line of public-spirited men have tried to 
“improve” the Park by—by using it for something 
entirely foreign to park purposes. From the very 
earliest days of its existence, when certain unselfish 
philanthropists wanted to shave off four hundred feet 
from its east and west sides, up to the recent proposal 
of a genial Ambassador who was anxious to divide the 
territory into grand boulevards, broad cross-streets, 
and little grass-plots, Central Park has survived only 
through the incessant vigilance of its devoted friends. 
And that vigilance will have to be eternal if the Park 
is to be preserved, for of late the attacks have been 
made on more specious grounds. Whereas in the be- 
ginning the pleas for the Park’s destruction were 
based on mere utility, of late they have taken on 
the color of humanitarianism—the welfare of tired 
mothers and the playground needs of infant citizens 
being alleged as good reasons for the ruin of the Park, 
which is infinitely more useful to the mothers and 
children in the present form carried to its best de- 
velopment. 

For a park is more than mere greensward and 
shade. It, is a bit of God’s country set down in 
the midst of the busy and sordid city, to which the 
weary and jaded can resort and find renewed vitality 
and joy of living in utter forgetfulness of daily cares 
und depressing surroundings. The physical, mental, 
and moral tonic value of such a place to a com- 
munity cannot be expressed in dollars and cents. Yet 
fair-minded men will surely agree that it is a greater 
value than that which the community would derive 
by restricting its use to persons of any one class or 
any special age. Central Park is easily accessible 
from every part of Manhattan Island. It is as useful 
and valuable to the poorest denizen of the most crowd- 
ed tenement district in the world as it is to the richest 
citizen. 

Central Park consists of some seven hundred acres 
of woodland, meadows, lakes, and streams. Within 
its limits originally were the unformed elements of a 
picture. The problem which confronted the first de- 
signers was to take advantage of the natural features 
which existed in this territory and so bind them to- 
gether with planting, grading, roads, and paths as 
to make not only a picture of the highest artistic 
value, but to afford. pleasure, rest, and comfort to 
all who should come within its confines; to give 
freedom and enjoyment to all, without interference 
with the rights of any. . Round all this charm of 
natural scenery it was intended to place a frame of 
feliage that should not only form a fitting border for 
the picture, but also conceal as far as possible the 
sights and sounds of the city. 

In painting the great nature-picture which we know 
as Central Park the designers had for canvas the soil 
that covers its hills, dales, and meadows. Neither 
trees, grass, nor flowers can live unless their roots are 
surrounded by fertile soil in proper condition. In the 
great expanse of this park, of course, there were many 
varieties of soil, the richest generally found in the 
valleys, the poorest on the hilltops. The creators had 
to enrich the soil in many places before they could 
begin to work out their design; for there is a great 
deal more in park-making than merely building roads, 
planting a few trees, and scattering grass-seed here 
and there. And. curiously enough, although Calvert 
Vaux had planned before his death almost every de- 
tail for the final accomplishment of the work, Central 
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Park is not yet completed. There are. large sections of 
the Park which still remain unfinished after some 
fifty-eight years of effort on the part of citizens, 
superintendents, landscape architects, and commis- 
sioners, notably the tracts from Seventy-ninth Street 
to Eighty-sixth Street and from Ninety-sixth to One- 
Hundredth Street, east side, and on the west side 
from Seventy-seventh to Eighty-first and One-Hun- 
dredth to One-Hundred-and-Tenth Street. Indeed, it 
may be said that the border plantations and grading 
need in a great many places throughout the Park 
not only restoration but actual completion in order 
to carry out properly the ideas of the designers. 

So long has completion been delayed that a new 
condition complicates it, increasing twofold the Park’s 
imperfection. Many of the trees and shrubs have 
finally reached the limit of their span of life, neces- 
sarily a short one in the poor soil and unnatural 
conditions that prevail in a large city. And during 
the nearly threescore of years of its existence the 
soil of Central Park has been steadily growing poorer. 
Not only that, but the soil on the crests and along the 
flanks of hills has in many cases been eroded by the 
action of the elements, so that the level of the ground 
is actually much lower than it was originally. In- 
deed, many a tree is left with a large expanse of 
roots above-ground, groping in vain for the nourish- 

















An elm-tree whose denuded roots show the 
erosion of more than a foot of soil. (North 
Meadow, near McGown’s Pass Tavern) 


ment air cannot give and which should be supplied 
by moist, rich earth. 

In its present condition the entire soil of Central 
J’ark needs examination quite as much as a sick man 
needs to be examined by a physician. First, we 
should find out what its mechanical condition is; 
whether the soil is clay or a coarse gravel or sand. 
If it is sand, whether it has fallen into the condition 
of hard-pan for want of draining, breaking up and 
cultivating. Next, we should learn whether there is 
enough lime in the soil, because the life of a soil de- 
pends largely upon the presence of a sufficient quan- 
tity of lime to keep it in proper bacterial condition. 
All soil consists essentially of sand, clay, lime, and 
humus, or decaying organic matter. On the proper 
proportions of these elements depends the conditions 
of the soil most favorable to growth. The mechanical, 
chemical, and biological conditions must be main- 
tained at the proper balance in order to get the best 
results. While the chemical, or plant-food, element 
must be present in right proportion, the bacterial 
fiora in the soil are just as essential as the other two 
elements, because the breaking down of the mechanical 
humus due to bacterial action is necessary to convert 
the. otherwise insoluble salts into soluble and avail- 
able plant-food, 

It is absolutely necessary to put five or six inches 
of new soil on the surface of Central- Park if we 
would bring it up to the state of perfection to which 
its owners are entitled. There has been some talk 
of growing clover and plowing it under in order to 
enrich the soil. That is a good plan, but slow, and 
the people of a great city deserve a quicker remedy. 
With the limited amount of park room we have and 
the duration of human life as brief as it is, we ought 
to’ put the Park in the best possible condition in the 
briefest reasonable space of time. Moreover, with the 
soil so badly depleted by erosion as it is in many 
places, we should be trying to lift ourselves by the 
boot straps if we were to rely simply upon plowing 
under clover to renew it. It would be true economy 
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to spend as much as $1,000 an acre in some places 
to put in the best new soil and get immediate results. 

What is the best soil? The briefest account of the 
various tests and experiments made before that ques- 
tion was answered would fill many pages like this. 
To supplement my own knowledge I went to the 
Bureau of Soils at Washington and consulted Pro- 
fessor Whitney, the chief. He declared that Central 
Park must have two things: a sufficient amount of 
clay to hold the fertility of the soil—that is, to hold 
the organic matter which otherwise would wash out— 
and the organic matter itself, or humus, which 
absolutely necessary to keep the soil in sanitary con- 
dition. Professor Whitney sent on two experts, who 
spent a week or more in studying the soils of Central 
Park. They took samples home to Washington, and 
their findings agreed with the recommendation of 
their chief, which was, in terms, that there should be 
in our soil more clay and a reasonable amount of 
humus. I felt that it was absolutely necessary to 
have a definite formula which would supply the neces- 
sary plant-food and give the proper mechanical and 
biological conditions. The authorities agree that the 
greatest area of the most fertile soil in the world is 
the black soil of Russia, which yields prodigious crops 
of wheat, and that next to it come the alluvial prairie 
soils of our own West. 

I obtained samples and had analyses made of 
various likely soils within easy reach of New York, 
to determine that such a soil as was indicated could 
be readily obtained in a competitive way. 

The need of a definite analysis and specification in 
order to secure soil of requisite quality has been ap- 
parent for years. Without such standard the parks 
become veritable dumping-grounds, and much of the 
mold delivered has been infinitely poorer than the 
natural park soil, until such standard was required 
from those delivering the material. 

I prepared a soil as like as possible to the two 
most fertile types. Analysis of it showed: 
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This is an ideal soil, well balanced and of long 
enduring fertility. A sample of the soil I had pre- 
pared, together with a report of the thin and depleted 
condition of Central Park’s soil, was sent to Professor 
E. W. Hilgard, of the University of California, the 
recognized soil expert of America. He wrote in reply: 
“I am glad to know that the Department of Parks is 
going about the rehabilitation of growths in Central 
Park in such a very rational way; for in such a case, 
mere fertilization will be a very unsatisfactory and 
slow method of renovating the soil. 

“As to the soil proposed to be used for this pur- 
pose, according to the analysis, it should be eminently 
adapted in every way to ensure long duration of pro- 
ductiveness and thrift. I am wondering where in the 
East you could have obtained such a natural soil. Its 
lime content ensures the proper condition, neutraliza- 
tion, and nitrification of the humus, and the ‘ mobili- 
zation’ of the phosphoric acid and potash. While the 
item ‘silt and clay’ is a little indefinite, yet with the 
large amount of sand and in the presence of much lime 
and humus, I imagine that the statement that it is 
easily worked will hold good in practice for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

“The percentage of nitrogen ‘or ammonia’ in 
matiére noire of the humus is exceptionally high for 
an Eastern soil. It should be noted that in the course 
of cropping, say by means of a lawn-mower, this will 
be among the first things to become exhausted, and a 
redetermination of this particular item will be de- 
sirable from time to time, in order to know when to 
add a nitrogeneous fertilizer, which could be easily ap- 
plied to keep the grass in heart before its growth is 
weakened. 

“You certainly can make no mistake in using, for 
the purpose in question, a soil of the composition and 
physical properties indicated by the analyses.” 


There afe large cultivated areas of clay loam and or- 
ganic soil or humus, which can be obtained from near- 
by places. A proper combination of these will secure 
a well-balanced soil of requisite quality. 

The advantage of a mixed soil is, first, that we 
secure thereby a definite composition difficult to obtain 
with a natural soil of the character needed; second, a 
mixture can be so adjusted or changed as to meet 
special conditions requiring varying amounts of 
mineral and organic matter. 

To sum up, if we would have Central Park in its 
best condition, we must do two things—renew its 
sadly depleted soil and protect it from vandals. 
































































































Pyeay7 HE blue waters of the Mediterranean 
i Asi} lay sparkling like so much molten 
eas gold in the setting sun as Boggs and 
his fellow-voyagers met on a certain 
wg terrace not far from the Casino at 
Me Nice and began the discussion of 
their usual seven-course daily dinner. 
“Ah, it’s you, is it?” said the Fat 
Little Englishman, as Boggs turned 
up after a forty-eight hours’ absence. ‘ Where have 
you been the last two days? We’ve missed you.” 

Boggs grinned broadly, and, taking a handful of 
gold pieces out of one pocket, and a thick roll of bank- 
notes out of the other, jingled the one and shook the 
other at Mr. Bull. 

“Where do you suppose?” he asked, gayly. “Tl 
give you two guesses.” 

“ Looks as if you’d robbed a bank somewhere,” said 
the Student of Human Nature, eying the ready money 
enviously. 

“T have,” chortled Boggs. “I broke into Monte 
Carlo last night, and there’s the result. Five thousand 
franes. Some wad, isn’t it!” 

The Fat Little Englishman whistled, and the Lady 
with the Gold Lorgnettes gazed through her glasses 
with a pained look of disapproval in her eyes. 

“Gambling, Mr. Boggs?” she queried, reproachfully. 

“You must have had a great streak of luck,” said 
the Fat Little Englishman, in a tone that indicated 
mixed feelings of envy and incredulity. 

“Lueck?” retorted Boggs. “Not a bit of it. I 
merely played my system. I have no patience with you 
people who attribute all prosperity to luck. Why don’t 
you credit somebody with a little intelligence once in 
a while?” 

The Fat Little Englishman snorted contemptuously. 

“System!” he ejaculated, scornfully. ‘ More men 
have been ruined by systems than by lack of them. 
That horror down there at Monte Carlo has been built 
up on the systems of its victims. There’s nothing so 
delights the managers of that institution as the ad- 
vent of some new Napoleon of High Finance with a 
system. You don’t mean to tell us that you really 
think you have one, do you?” 

“T do, I do,” smiled Boggs. ‘ What does that five 
thousand franes prove?” 

“It proves probably that it worked once, but it 
doesn’t prove by a good deal that it will ever work 
again.” said the Fat Little Englishman. 

“What was this system of yours, anyhow?” asked 
the Student of Human Nature. “I agree with our 
friend Bull here that systems are a delusion and a 
snare, but I'd like to know what yours is just the same, 
if only for the opportunity the information will give 
me to point out its weak points to you. I am not 
without experience in that line. I have played systems 
myself at Monte Carlo and elsewhere in the past, and 
they have invariably busted me.” 

“ You'll never go broke on mine,” said Boggs.. “* It is 
simplicity itself. I drew five thousand franes from 
my banker here in Nice yesterday afternoon, that sum 
representing all T was willing to lose if things went 
wrong, and in the evening [ went out to Monte Carlo 
by train, taking particular pains to provide myself 
with a return ticket. I had mapped out my plan of 
operations completely before going, and consequently, 
after my arrival, lost very little time in getting down 
to business. On entering the Salle de Jeu, after check- 
ing my hat in the cloak-room, and having given the 
Suicide Inspectors a good look at me so that they 
would be able to identify the remains later on, my 
first impulse was to sit down at the first table IT came 
to, and there the first part of my system came into 
play: Never obey your first impulse, People who have 
cbeyed their first impulses in the past have been in- 
variable and heavy losers, and so [ resisted the in- 
clination, and wandered around the room, inspecting 
all the tables in turn, and finally sat down at the one 
Which my judgment told me was the worst in the 
whole place. Part two of my system came in here: 
In games of chance judgment is worthless, wherefore 
fling it to the winds.” 

* As T remember it, all the tables look exactly alike,” 
said the Fat Little Englishman, “so how you could 
reach a conclusion that one table was worse than an- 
other T can’t see. What did you play, and upon what 
principle?” 

“T played five franes on the red,” said Boggs, “I 
had seen the red come up six times running, and 
judgment said * Play the black,’ wherefore I played 
the red.” 

“And what came up?” asked the Lady with the 
Gold Lorgnettes, apparently very much interested in 
spite of her disapproval. 

* Black,” said Boggs, with a sheepish laugh. 

“That’s a Gehenna of a system,” ejaculated the 
Fat Little Englishman, veiling his real thought in 
classic terms, ‘“ You deliberately threw away an al- 
most certain chance. A system like that would bank- 
rupt the mint itself in less than forty-eight hours. 
What in thunder did you do next?” 
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* [ made a rapid calculation,” said 
Boggs, “ and, multiplying my age by 
the number of my hat-check, and 
dividing this by one hundred and 
seventy-eight, which is the number 
of my hotel room, I got eighteen.” 

“ Bah!” exploded the Fat Little 
Englishman. ‘“ You don’t really 
mean to sit there and tell us that 
you, a grown man, had any idea that 
a number thus obtained would come 
up a winner?” 

“No,” said Boggs. “I knew it 
wouldn’t and it didn’t. The num- 
ber that came up was fourteen.” 

“Well, if you knew it wouldn’t come eighteen, what 
on earth did you play it for?” demanded the Fat 
Little Englishman. 

“T didn’t,” said Boggs, innocently. “ That’s where 
my system came in to protect me again. ‘ Avoid all 
numbers foolishly obtained, said Mr. System. Where- 
fore, when the calculation developed the eighteen, I 
played thirty-three for twenty francs.” 

The Fat Little Englishman coughed apoplectically, 
and gazed in a hopeless way out across the waters, 

“You're a blessed long ways from winning that five 
thousand franes yet,” he growled. 
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“Never obey your first impulse!” 


“Naturally,” said Boggs. “I’ve only made two 
plays so far.” 

* And your glorious infallible system has landed you 
to the tuné of twenty-five francs,” said the Fat Little 
Englishman. P 

“That’s nothing,” said Boggs. “ The next turn of 
the wheel did me up to the tune of five hundred. I 
went in for the middle dozen, standing to win a 
thousand. The ball rolled into stateroom number 
three, and I lost. In a few minutes, however, I heard 
the Receiving Teller call out, ‘ Faites le jeu, Messieurs. 
Messieurs, Faites le jeu’; and so I faited a nice fat 
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little jeu of a thousand 
francs on the seventeen.” 

“Getting reckless, eh?” 
laughed the Fat Little Eng- 
lishman. 

“Not at all,” said Boggs. 
“To was as calm as a cucum- 
ber, and played with all the 
sangfroid of a cold-storage 
plant, although I must confess the idea of winnins 
thirty-five thousand francs caused my heart to beat 4 
trifle. The Spinster started the wheel, shot his migele 
into the maelstrom, and what do you think came up de 

“The seventeen!” cried the Lady with the Gold 
Lorgnettes, with a gasp. 

“No, ma’am,” ejaculated Boggs. “The eighteen. 
My system was getting closer. If I had not been calm, 
and in full possession of all my senses, nerves, faculties, 
and other intellectual and physical hereditaments, j 
should have obeyed my impulse to copper the thirteen, 
but, as it was, going at it as serenely as though | 
were merely buying a newspaper, I chose the seventeen 
instead, and with the stated result.” 

“ Stated result!” roared the Fat Little Englishman. 
“Stated result! What earthly good did the stated 
result do? You lost a thousand frances, didn’t you?” 

“ Suppose I did?” retorted Boggs. “* Didn’t I come 
within one of winning thirty-five thousand? I tell 
you what it is, Mr. Bull, thirty-five thousand francs 
is a good deal of money—seven thousand dollars in 
good American coin. That’s not to be sneezed at, old 
mnan.” 

“ Of course it isn’t,” retorted the Fat Little English- 
man.’ “ But as far as I can see, you didn’t even get 
the sneeze.” 

“Well, I came in second, anyhow,” said Boggs, 
“and over in my country if a man can’t win first prize 
it’s considered going some to pull off second place, and 
Im satisfied. It’s pretty good going for a young and 
innocent system like mine to come out a runner-up 
on the fourth throw.” 

“Some people are easily satisfied,” laughed Mr. Bull, 
contemptuously. “Up to now, as I figure things up, 
you are out fifteen hundred and twenty-five franes, and 
nothing to show for it. To be sure, you have the five 
thousand in your pocket, but what your system had to 
do with it beats me.” 

“T put my remaining three thousand four hundred 
and seventy-five francs on the twenty-three and its 
four corners—rejecting the seventeen as per system. 
The Lord Chancellor of the Exchequer droned out his 
‘Faites Ie jeu, Messieurs’; the Spinster cranked up; 
the wheel began to whirl; the little ball danced madly 
about like a chip in a whirlpool, and finally slid into 
pigeonhole number five, and I was through.” 

A deep and deadly silence came over the board. You 
could hear everybody heavily breathing, except the Fat 
Little Englishman. Finally he spoke, his voice husky 
with apoplectic emotion. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Boggs,” he said, “but are you 
suffering from a brain-storm? If that ball turned up 
the five, how in the name of the Tower of London did 
you get that five thousand frances?” 

“The system saved me,” said Boggs. “I left the 
Salle de Jeu, traveled back to Nice on my return 
ticket, and going to the cashier of the hotel, requested 
him to return to me the five thousand franes which he 
had deposited in his safe for me before I started for 
Monte Carlo. It was all there, safe and sound, and 
I have it yet.” 
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“My system was getting closer” 















QT seems doubtful whether a quorum 
will be left in the Ohio Legislature ; 
whether a working majority may 
not find State hospitality under 
2 other forms. Perhaps we could, at 
need, send out a batch of substitutes 
who have not yet been caught, and 
who might learn, or teach, new 
forms of State politics. But what- 
ever the outcome, over and above the ineekly rapid 
passing of Governor Harmon’s reform programme we 
ean see that this upheaval in Ohio is certain to be 
profitable to the State and the nation, as well as to 
the legislators and the detectives. It is a needed 
stage in the great work of letting in light upon State 
polities: a process natural and fitting to this time of 

Democratie revival, with the implied prominence given 
to State rights and State administration. How vital 
State government is, and how vast are the opportuni- 
ties for malversation, we are only beginning to under- 
stand. 

We are all familiar with the phrase “ a billion-dollar 
Congress,” and perhaps we feel a reasonable pride 
that our income as a nation is a billion dollars a year. 
How many of us realize that another billion or more 
is spent every year for the administration of the 
separate State and local governments? How many 
of us have any idea of the yearly income of the State 
in which we reside, or of the disposition of that in- 
come? 

The State of Ohio was recently brought face to 
face with this question in a concrete and practical 
form; for it was roundly asserted that the State 
government was misusing the State funds, and turn- 
ing them to the personal profit of the elected State 
officials. 

The yearly income of the State of Ohio is between 
$10,000,000 and $12,000.000; of this very handsome 
total, some $5,000,000 is not needed for immediate 
disbursement, and is, therefore, available for deposit 
with the banks of the State. To provide for the hand- 
ling of this sum, and its proper deposit with the 
banks, a Board of Deposit was created by the Act of 
April 25, 1904, of which the State Treasurer, Auditor, 
and Attorney-General are members; and it was further 
enacted that they should select certain banks, and de- 
posit with them the available funds, “at the rate of 
not less than two per centum per annum,” payable 
quarterly. Further, and this seems to me a very re- 
markable provision, the State Treasurer “shall be 
entitled to receive one-twentieth of the interest col- 
lected by him from the depositories who may hold 
the money of the State on deposit.” 

Such was the law. The accusation made was, 
that the State Treasurer favored certain banks, made 
deposits exclusively with them, and was paid well 
for his favors; and, further, that he took advantage 
of the fact that the State Auditor only visited the 
Treasury on certain dates which were known before- 
hand, to make an additional graft profit in a remark- 
ably simple way. Let us say that, besides the sums 
lent to the favored banks at two per cent. per annum, 
there may have been a million or two lying in the 
State Treasury. The Treasurer, it was alleged, 
knowing that the Auditor would not turn up before a 
certain date, lent big handfuls of this money to cer- 
tuin favored banks, received interest thereon, and 
made no entry whatever of the said interest in the 
Siate books, the presumption being that he put it 
calmly in his own pocket, and contented himself by 
getting the money back in time for the Auditor’s 
regular visit. 

Such was “State graft” in Ohio; and Judson 
Harmon made it the issue of his campaign in the 
autumn of 1908, and succeeded in convincing the 
electors that he had a good case against the grafters. 
He sueceeded so well that he is now re-elected Gov- 
ernor, and generally recognized as “ Presidential 
timber” for 1912. Further, suits are in progress 
against former State Treasurers, for $200,000 and 
$150,000, sums which represent not the total steal- 
ings of former administrations, but that part of the 
total stealings which Governor Harmon and _ the 
State Treasurer, D. S. Creamer, believe themselves 
in a position to prove in a court of law. 

Now for the remedy. The first opportunity for 
graft lay in the power granted by the law of 1904 
to select the banks with which deposits of State 
funds were to be made. For power to select meant 
power to favor certain banks, and these favors were 
valuable enough to be worth paying for, and paying 
well. The second opportunity for graft lay in the 
custom of lending the State funds at the lowest rate 
of interest sanctioned by the law, namely two per 
cent, per annum; the favored banks were easily able 
to lend the State funds deposited with them to their 
own clients at an advance of four per cent. on this; 
and from this four per cent. they could easily afford 
to grease the ralm of the State Treasurer. Thus the 
banks paid weil “for favors received.” 

The first principle affirmed by Governor Harmon 
and Treasurer Creamer was, that there should be no 
more favoritism. This-they attained by giving every 
solvent bank in the State an opportunity to become 
2 depository of State funds. Their second principle 
was, to let the rate of interest to be paid by the 
banks for the loan of State funds be settled by actual 
hidding in open market, instead of limiting them- 
selves to the legal minimum of two per cent. Two 
blank forms, admirable in their simplicity and lucidity, 
were prepared by Mr. Creamer, the first of which 
was intended to show what banks were fit to receive 





THE REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT OF D. S. CREAMER, OHIO’S STATE TREASURER 


By Charles Johnston 


State funds on deposit; while the second enabled 
each bank to declare exactly how much State money 
it desired to receive on deposit, and exactly what 
interest it was willing to pay for it. 

The first form is intended to show at a glance the 
solvency of each bank, and has blank spaces for a 
detailed declaration of the bank’s resources and 
liabilities on the day on which the form is filled in; 
it must be signed by the cashier and directors of the 
bank, and sworn to before a Notary Public. When 
this statement is passed on by the State Treasurer, 
the second form is sent to the bank, which is thereby 
given an opportunity to bid for a loan of State 


money, “ but no bank shall have on deposit more than: 


its paid-in capital stock at any one time, and in no 
event more than $500,000.” This is the limit as pro- 
vided by the law of 1904. Mr. Creamer thinks it is 
too high. He wishes banks to be limited to deposits 
to the value of eighty per cent. of their ‘paid-in 
capital stock, the total loan allowed to any one bank 
to be not more than $300,000 at any one time. But 
there are very obvious difficulties in the path of a 
Democratic Governor and Treasurer when they try 
to get legislation through a Legislature both Houses 
of which are Republican. 

The second form, on which banks made their bids 
for State loans, is the most original part of Mr. 
Creamer’s work. It contains, first, blanks for the 
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name of the bank, and the amount of State funds 
which it seeks to borrow; and, secondly, a series of 
rates of interest, advancing from 2.00 to 5.00 per cent., 
thus: 2.00, 2.10, 2.15, 2.20, 2.25, and so on; the bank 
being directed to place an X over the rate which it 
offers to pay. 

Bids on this form were duly received. Let us say 
that two banks asked for deposits of $500,000 each, 
offering to pay four per cent.; that ten more asked 
for $100,000 each, at the same rate; ten more asked 
for $100,000 offering only 3.50 per cent. interest, and 
so on, down to the legal minimum of two per cent. 
which prevailed in the good old days of graft. Mr. 
Creamer opened these bids on a stated day, verified 
the fact that the banks making application for de- 
posits were “ good,” as shown by the first form; and 
then proceeded to allot the deposits, beginning at the 
top, and working down. That is, all thé banks who 
offered to pay 4.10 (the highest rate offered) were 
served first; then those who offered 4.00 per cent.; 
then those who offered 3.95 per cent., and so on, 
until the available State funds were all allotted. The 
total available was about. $5,000,000; the bids of the 
banks. totalled about $20,000,000; and the interest 
offered by the banks which got the $5,000,000 deposits 
averaged 3.36 per cent.; that is, 1.36 per cent. in- 
terest on $5,000,000 more than in the preceding ad- 
ministration. You can work the sum out for your- 
self, and see what this one simple and very practical 
expedient is saving each year to the State of Ohio. 
Having satisfied yourself on this point, you are ‘ad- 
vised then to ascertain from the Treasurer of your own 
State what interest he is getting on deposits of State 
funds to banks; and how much your State is losing 
yearly by not following the excellent system of Mr. 
Creamer of Ohio. ‘ 5 

This is the main matter, the great fundamental re- 
form of Mr. D. S. Creamer, the “honest Treasurer.” 
There are, besides,,some interesting details. To be- 
gin with, it is hardly necessary to say that these 
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loans of State funds to the banks of Ohio are secured 
by first-class “collateral,” consisting, for the most 
part, of Ohio municipal bonds, which are deposited in 
steel boxes in the strong room of the Treasury in the 
Capitol at Columbus. As Ohio has no bonded debt, 
there are, naturally, no State bonds available for 
this purpose; but the municipal bonds are “ good.” 
Where a bank defaults, these bonds may be sold. 

Next, as to the withdrawal of these deposits. The 
law leaves it to the discretion of the State Treasurer 
to withdraw such deposits as may be required “ for 
the purpose of paying the appropriations and obliga 
tions of the State,” but does not further define the 
manner of that withdrawal. Mr. Creamer, like a 
thrifty housekeeper, has improved on the former 
method in a way which is as amusing as it is prac 
tical. Just as in allotting the deposits he began at 
the top and worked downward, so in withdrawing 
eash from the banks he begins at the bottom and 
works up. Suppose he needs half a million dollars; 
he will by no means go to a bank which is paying 
4.10 per cent. on a deposit of that amount; on the con- 
trary, he will look among his carefully listed bids for 
a bank or banks paying interest at the rate of 3.10 
per cent., or as near it as may be; and, withdrawing 
his needed half-million from these banks, will save 
the State one per cent. interest on half a million dol- 
lars. When he has his half-million once more to 
spare, however, he will let the same bank or banks 
have it back again, at the same rate as before. 

Besides these deposits, the State also deposits a 
certain sum with three banks in Columbus, with the 
understanding that the Treasurer may draw small 
checks against it, or large ones, for the matter of 
that, in payment of current expenses. These “ active 
deposits ” now pay 2.50 per cent. interest, as against 
1.50 per cent. under former administrations, 

It is instructive and amusing to find that Mr. 
Creamer was criticised somewhat severely by one of 
these liberal-handed predecessors, who declared that 
the proposed system of competitive bidding by banks, 
which has just been described, ‘“ would not redound to 
the best interest of the people, for the reason that it 
might tend to place the funds of the State in specula- 
tive centres, probably increasing the risk of loss, and 
tending to favor out of proportion the larger cities as 
against the counties generally throughout the State, 
the interests of which have been and may continue to 
be so equitably conserved under the present law.” To 
this Mr. Creamer pointedly replies that, under the 
new system for which he is responsible, the three 
large cities, usually referred to as money-centres, 
namely, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Columbus, received 
deposits of State funds to the amount of $1,700,000, as 
against $2,144,000 under the system of the former 
Treasurer, whose gloomy predictions are, therefore, 
directly negatived by the facts. 

We all remember that, in the closing months of 
1907, when a panic was radiating from certain Trust 
Companies, the United States Secretary of the Treas- 
ury went up and down the land depositing big hand- 
fuls of the nation’s money with the banks, in order to 
re-establish confidence and stability and to check the 
disastrous spread of the panic. Fortunately, this ac- 
tion, together with other forces, proved successful. 
But the point is this: On December 12, 1907, a reso- 
lution of the United States Senate requested certain 
information from the Secretary of the Treasury as to 
the amount of these generous loans. The ‘Secretary’s 
reply showed that the total sum thus lent to the banks 
on that date was $222,352,252. And on this enormous 
sum, amounting to nearly a quarter of a_ billion 
dollars, the banks paid no interest whatever. Never 
was money-lending more benevolent. 

Mr. Creamer points out, with admirable cogency, 
that, if the banks thus generously treated by Uncle 
Sam had paid interest for these loans to the United 
States Treasury at the same rate as is now paid by 
the banks of Ohio for loans of State money, namely, - 
at an average of about 3.35 per cent., the total in- 
terest thus paid to the National Treasury would 
amount to $7,448,800 per year, or over $600,000 per 
mnonth, 

On the date mentioned, December 12, 1907, the na- 
tional banks of the State of Ohio had, as their share 
of this loan from the United States Treasury, a sum 
of over $10,000,000, on which they paid no interest 
at all. If they had paid for the loan of this national 
money the same average interest that they are paying 
for the loan of State money, the irterest thus paid 
into the United States Treasury would have amounted 
to about $350,000 per annum, for Ohio alone. The 
application of all this to Federal finances, and to the 
central-bank plan, is perfectly obvious. One can see 
no sufficient reason why. the United States Treasury 
should not receive competitive bids from qualified 
banks, not only in times of panic, but all the year 
and every year. Localities which wanted money 
badly could always get it by paying for it, as a 
borrower is always ready to do; and the nation’s 
money would be instantly available for the nation’s 
needs. 

Now comes Mr. D. S. Creamer’s application to his 
own problems. If we have a Conference of Governors, 
he says, why should we not also have a Conference of 
State Treasurers, to meet and discuss just such prob- 
lems as he had to face and solve, in the Treasury at 
Columbus, Ohio? An admirable suggestion, it seems 
to me; and one which is a part of that wide, general 
movement for cleaner and better government, which is 
the dominant factor of our time. Let us wish Mr. 
Creamer all success, 
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‘HEY, THERE! WHEN I WANT YOUR HELP I’LL ASK FOR IT!” 











THE largest egg in the world is now on 
exhibition at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York. It is the egg of the gi- 
gantie extinct bird called aepyornis, which 
formerly lived in considerable numbers on 
the island of Madagascar. This was a 
huge wingless creature, the largest and 
most formidable bird of prey that ever 
trod the earth. In life it has been variously 


pacity of two gallons, or the capacity of 
one hundred and fifty hens’ eggs. The 
shell is about one-eighth of an inch thick, 
the longer circumference is two feet eight 
inches, and the shorter two feet two inch- 
es. Though termed a fossil egg, it is not 
petritied. It is in a surprisingly perfect 
condition, unbroken, and has a yellow col- 
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The huge aepyornis egg, shown in contrast with those of a hen and an ostrich 


estimated to have stood from seven to 
twelve feet in height, and thus to have by 
far surpassed the ostrich. The enormous 
size of the aepyornis egg may be seen from 
the accompanying photograph, in which it 
holds the middle place, on the left being 
an ostrich egg, and on the right a 
hen’s. 

The aepyornis egg is six times larger 
than that of the ostrich, and has a ca- 





contents have not been removed, as they 
have turned to fine dust, which comes out 
when handled through a small natural 
perforation on one side. The aepyornis 
that laid this colossal egg has not been 
seen during the life of the present genera- 
tion of the inhabitants of Madagascar. 
In former times, several centuries ago, 
these birds were quite abundant. Several 
incomplete fossil remains exist.. 





The Gentler View 


GOLDEN SPOONS 
By Florida Pier 


Goop fortune is infinitely more of a test 
of character than bad fortune. Almost 
any one can be plucky and likable when he 
is down on his luck. It is such an obvious 
chance to shine, there is a spice of drama 
in the situation, and every one admires 
you before you have even begun to be 
brave. Marked poverty has a way of re- 
flecting credit on its sufferers without their 
doing anything at all, so that, every one 
being twice as nice to you as when you 
were prosperous, and, in fact, leaving you 
only noble endurance to perform for your- 
self, the situation becomes one highly 
creditable to all concerned. To be poor is 
to have one’s natural ebulliency so_re- 
stricted that there is the minimum of op- 
portunity for being objectionable. One’s 
principal occupation is accepting graceful- 
ly, and that can be learned by most of us, 
while to get along at all is to have peo- 
ple marvel at our managing so well and 
to attribute to us a superhuman cleverness. 

On the other hand good fortune gives 
an amount of space that is nothing less 
than a trap set to show off swagger. A 
windfall, in no matter what form it comes, 
brings surface congratulations from famil- 
iars, but underneath their good will they 
are watching with stealthy pessimism, 
feeling that the bounds of poverty were the 
greatest factor of our charm. This brings 
us to our topic in hand, which is the curi- 

‘ous gift a certain type of person has 
for always behaving as though she was 
newly and noticeably on the crest of the 
wave. The only charge to be made against 
her is that she seems perpetually happy 
and satisfied, which is surely not at first 
sight a sufficient reason for heartily dis- 
liking her; yet few people have an equal 
ability for proving so thoroughly irritat- 
ing. 

Nothing ever goes wrong with her, or, if 
it does, it is somehow better than if it 
had gone right, and is but another evidence 
of how well she is taken care of by a par- 
tial fate. There is no use in trying to 
match, with any good news of your own, 
her bouncing self-satisfaction, because you 
are a by the necessity of first 
having the good news before telling it, 
while she requires nothing but the guiding 
principle of her life, which is that, since 
it reflects discreditably on her to have any 
natural, if disagreeable, phenomenon occur 
in her presence, she very simply but all 
sweepingly proclaims constantly, loudly, 
and obnoxiously, the marvel that never 
by any chance does such a phenomenon 
take place. When she goes to the theater 
the house is always well filled, the audi- 





ence brilliant, the play better played than 


“declare that in a hotel where the service 


it has been at any previous performance 
during the run, or ever can be again, and 
then, ‘too, she had such luck getting home, 

caught a ear without having to wait a 
minute, and the conductor was so nice, 
calling out her street just before she got 
to it, which was such a fortunate thing, 
as otherwise she might have gone right by, 
the things they were talking about having 
been so uncommonly interesting. At the end 
of her narrative you devotedly hope she 
tripped going up the steps of her house, or, 
at least, gave herself a nasty knock while 
groping about for matches.” But even if 
she had she would have remarked with 
imperturbable complacency that she did 
not know how it was, but somehow noth- 
ing worse than a knock ever happened to 
her. 

Her every tone implies two things: first, 
that if trains go slow ly when you are on 
them, or boats are late in docking, or it 
rains or snows, it must be due to a weak- 
ness natural to your character; and, sec- 
ondly, that as nothing of the kind ever 
happens to her, it is very clear that the 
unfailing smoothness with which things 
run, in whatever part of the earth she mo- 
mentarily is, is attributable to nothing 
less than an unflagging cleverness on her 
part. 

“These people talk like circus bills, the 
vocabulary in which they describe the 
simplest taking of a cup of tea suggesting 
“the nightly occurrence of the most death- 
defying dive ever done by a desperate fe- 
male.” No confidence can be felt in their 
account of an event, for the fact of their 
having been present distorts their view of 
what actually happened. If, by a coinci- 
dence that should prove a “facer” to 
them, but never does, you attend the races 
the same day that they do, and, shoulder 
to shoulder with them, bear witness with- 
out chance of contradiction that the track 
is heavy, the entries unimportant, and the 
attendance poor; they rescue their reputa- 
tions by telling how different everything 
is when you are not there. 

Such people, instead of being cheering 
company, are precisely the reverse. To 
have them return from a function is an 
experience almost more depressing than 
you can bear, and the need of bearing up 
under the superlatives with which it is 
their intention and their habit to pelt you 
makes your own outings, which frequently 
bore you seriously, seem so human, and 
plausible and like y, that, though unevent- 
ful, they become dear to you by contrast 
with the blaring brass of these dreadful 
persons’ progress through _ life. They 
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was notoriously bad they were always 
taken care of most delightfully, yet they 
do not imply that they are easily pleased, 
but that it is impossible they should ever 
be so lightly thought of that the big ex- 
ception is not made in their favor. We 
do not consider that our personal honor 
has been implicated if an opera star sings 
flat when we hear her, but these trying 
people would, and, puzzling as their atti- 
tude is, inconvenient as they must find it 
to keep up, the vigor of their self-congratu- 
lation is unceasing. 

The.completeness of their suecess in eacn 
of life’s details which they forever insist 
upon makes us suspect that they have se- 
riously bungled somewhere. If they 
thought the most important thing was to 
assume a golden spoon, whether born with 
it or not, they have then been unintelli- 
gent in their choice of essentials, and, no 
matter how loud and content their bray, 
we know them for bunglers. If they will 
admit to no failure they declare them- 
selves guilty of a large and flaring one, 
which they: are nevertheless incapable of 
seeing, which is that, though they have 
succeeded at everything else, they have, 
undeniably, become themselves. 











‘The Rain 


It was so wet up in th’ sky, 

Th’ Rain came down where it was dry,— 
An’ ’cause he was all dripping wet 

He went a-huntin’ ’round to get 

Some place to stay in—’s w’y, I s’pose, 
He liked our Katie’s clean white clo’es, 
But she jus’ jerked ’em off th’ line, 
’Cause Katie ain’t a-goin’ to min’ 


If all his feelin’s does get hurt,— 
N’en he jus’ tumbled in th’ dirt. 
Bime-by he saw th’ folks a-sittin’ 

On our piazza—Gramma’ knittin’, 
But soon as he climbed up th’ stairs 
W’y ever’body pulled their chairs 
Away back in. “ Oh-ho!” says he, 
“They’re ’fraid to ’sociate with me!” 


So he went off an’ had some fun 
A-makin’ all th’ chickens run. 

But he’ll get in, in spite of that, 
*Cause here comes Grampa an’ his hat! 
Th’ Ole Rain rode ‘long on th’ brim, 
An’ wen my Grampa he saw him 

He slapped his hank’chuf, so’s he’ll get 
The worstest whippin’ he’s had yet! 


N’en Mr. Rain jus’ laffed, says he, 
“Nobody gets th’ best of me!” 

’N w’en it was to-morrow-day 

An’ Mr. Sun had sent him ’way, 

You oughter heard my Grampa call 
Fum somewheres underneath our hall, 
“Th’ hull place is afloat again!” 

My Gramma tucked her skirts up then 


An’ went down cellar, so’s to see 

How bad it is—if I will be 

Real good, I can come, too, you know,— 

My Grampa—he makes bridges go 

Where Gramma she mus’ step her feet 

To go an’ get us things to eat. 

T think it’s fun how we mus’ walk,— 

But Grampa ain’t inclined to talk. 
Marie Louise ToMPKINs. 





Our Fishermen 


One out of every 400 persons in the 
United States is engaged in the task of 
catching enough fish to satisfy the appe- 
tite of the remaining 399. In other words, 
there are nearly a quarter of a million men 
who catch fish not because they like the 
fun of it, but because they are paid for it. 
They catch approximately 1,000,000,000 
pounds of fish a year, and this is worth, 
all told, upward of $50,000,000, or, say, 
two-thirds of the total capital invested in 
the industry. A considerable part of the 
capital, over $20,000,000, is tied up in 
vessels, of which a recent enumeration 
showed 85,115. 

Maryland has by far the largest num- 
ber of professional fishermen. Its figures 
are 42,812, as against the 29,379 of Vir- 
ginia. Maine with 16,945 and Massachu- 
setts with 14,363 follow, and then comes 
Alaska with 13,106. Other States with 
more than 10,000 are North Carolina, 


12,045, New Jersey, 12,030, and New 
York, 11.560. 
It is Virginia, however, that catches 


the most fish. Its showing is 378,183,358 
pounds, as against New York’s 228,092.285 
and Alaska’s 165,326,990. But Alaska’s 
catch is worth the most in the market— 
$10,000,000, or more than twice as much 
as the next two, New Jersey and Virginia. 
Alaska also has the most money invest- 
ed in’ fishing- boats, something above 
$3,000,000. Massachusetts is a_ trifle 
under the same figure. New York and 
Maryland have: invested about $2,000,000. 
and Virginia, California, and Maine all 
more than $1,000,000. Virginia has the 
most fishing - vessels, 13,260 in number. 
Maryland’s number 11,496, New Jersey’s 
7,084, Maine’s 6,238, and New York’s 
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5,289. 


The Work of Mosses 


AGENCIES apparently trivial as to 
to be almost beneath notice have changed, 
and are now changing, the face of the 
earth. For instance, so comparatively in 
significant a form of vegetation as moss 
may not only affect the aspect of a land 
scape, but may powerfully assist in giving 
a new character to a continent. 

One of the surprising results of sei- 
entific investigation in Greenland is the 
indication of the wonderful work mosses 
are performing there. Where glaciers 
have ceased to advance, or have become 
“dead,” various species of mosses have 
found a foothold on them, and gradually 
overspread them with a mantle of green, 
The amount of vegetable matter slowly 
deposited by these Greenland mosses is so 
considerable that it has been suggested that 
this deposit will be of great importance 
in the future history of that strange land. 

It is known that in a past geological 
age Greenland was not the dreary, 
sheeted continent that it is to-day, but a 
beautiful land, almost tropical in appear- 
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ice 


ance in some respects. And if, in the fu- 
ture, geological or astronomical causes 


should bring about a return to the former 
conditions, when Greenland was_ really 
“green,” the rich stores of vegetable mat 
the 


ter now accumulating there through 
growth of mosses amid the ice will give 


wealth to the soil of the regenerated con- 
tinent. 





The Chamois Trail 


An interesting sight is to be witnessed 
each day at noon at Grindewald in the 
Alps, when there is a rush of visitors to 
the telescopes to observe “ chamois trail.” 

ohare each day, at the hour men 
tioned, there may be seen a herd of from 
twenty to thirty chamois passing in In 
dian file up the yawning abysses of the 
precipitous Mettenberg rocks, separating 
two glaciers, the male animals leading 
the way, the king of the herd keeping 
twenty yards in advance and on the 
watch. 

At the bottom of the Mettenberg, where 
the slope is freed from snow, the chamois 


find a meager subsistence when their 
usual feeding- grounds are under snow. 
The chamois descend on their feeding- 
grounds at dawn, when there is little 
likelihood of avalanches, and return to 


their haunts at an hour when avalanches 
have already fallen and the danger is past. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY y. LINIMENT is 
“ BROWN’ 'S HOUSEHOLD PANACE 25 cents a 
bottle. o%. 


Usr BROWN'’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. .*. 
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FEED YOU MONEY 


Feed Your Brain, and It Will Feed You 
Money and Fame. 





“Ever since boyhood I have been es- 

cially fond of meats, and I am convinced 
Pate too rapidly, and failed to masticate my 
food properly. 

“The result was that I found myself, a 
few years ago, afflicted with ailments of the 
stomach and kidneys, which interfered 
seriously with my business. 

“ At last I took the advice of friends and 
began to eat Grape-Nuts, instead of the 
heavy meats, etc., that had constituted my 
former diet. 

“T found that I was at once benefited by 
the change, that I was soon relieved from 
the heartburn and indigestion that used to 
follow my meals, that the pains in my back 
from my kidney affection had ceased, 

“My nerves, which used to be unsteady, 
and my brain, which was slow and lethargic 
from a heavy diet of meats and greasy foods, 
had, not in a moment, but gradually, and 
none the less surely, been restored to normal 
efficiency. 

“Now every nerve is steady, and my brain 
and thinking faculties are quicker and more 
acute than for years past. 

“‘ After my old-style breakfasts I used to 
suffer during the forenoon from a feeling - 
weakness, which hindered me seriously in 
my work, but since I began to use aase 
Nuts food I can work till dinner-time with all 
ease and comfort.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 

Read the little book, ““The-Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. “‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Driig patients 





Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 


















Finance 


By F ranklin Escher 


BROADENING THE MARKET FOR AMERICAN SECURITIES 


SOOT postage on one single package 
wr of coupons cut from American 
bonds and recently sent to a New 
4” York banking-house by its Paris cor- 
> respondent, for collection, amounted 
to nearly two dollars. A coupon is 
a tiny bit of paper weighing hardly 
anything, and it takes a lot of them 
to make up a_ package requiring 
two dollars-in postage. As every coupon under that 
cover represented a thousand-dollar American bond 
held somewhere in France, and as that package was 
only one of dozens arriving in New York by every 
mail, it is plain enough that the total of American 
bonds held by French investors must run up into big 
figures. 

What has been done in the way of popularizing 
American bonds abroad during the past few years is 
now to be duplicated with American stocks. A large 
amount of American shares are, it is true, held in 
Great Britain, and all over the Continent there is a 
certain seattered investment in “ Yankees,” but up to 
now it has been next to impossible for us to get our 
shares “ listed” on the foreign stock exchanges. That 
has made their popularization impossible. Capitalists 
who are in touch with the American situation have 
been buying them right along. but to the small 
“rentier ” the fact that these shares are not listed on 
his own stock exchange, where pretty much everything 
else under the sun is dealt in, is an insuperable bar. 

Realization of this fact and determination to tap, 
if possible, these great reservoirs of investment capital, 
started the present movement to get American stocks 
listed on the foreign stock exchanges. For some time 
after it was begun the movement met with but little 
success. One or two stocks were admitted to the 
“ Coulisse ”’ department of the Paris Exchange, but 
every effort to get American shares listed on the Ex- 
change proper, the “ Parquet,” met with determined 
opposition. At one time, in the beginning, it looked 
as though there would be a successful outcome of the 
negotiations for listing United States Steel common, 
but whether through the opposition of French steel 
manufacturers or whether through the intervention of 
the government, the deal fell through. Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Company shares were added to the 
Utah Copper and United States Rubber already traded 
in on the “ Coulisse,” but for a long time no further 
visible progress was made toward getting the entrée of 
the real exchange. 

In the mean time, efforts to get various American 
stocks listed in Germany were meeting with but little 
more suecess. An attempt to list two million dollars’ 
worth of Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul common 
in Berlin seemed for a time to have been successful, 
but was checkmated at the last moment by threat 
of government interference. On the floor of the Prus- 
sian Diet, the Minister of Commerce, Herr Sydow, ex- 
plained fully the reasons for his action. The govern- 
ment, he declared, was by no means opposed to the 
investment of German capital in foreign securities 
where such investment could be made to bring in 
orders for German manufacturers, or where, for po- 
litical reasons, such investment was expedient. But 
where there was nothing particularly to be gained, 
there was no reason why German capital, so badly 
needed to develop home industries, should be allowed 
to wander afield. “It cannot be doubted,” said the 
minister, “that the home demand for money is grow- 
ing from year to year. In declaring myself, therefore, 
as satisfied that a certain quantity of foreign securi- 
ties must be placed in the German market, still I must 
insist just as firmly that our participation in foreign 
operations must be limited so that our money market 
will not be too much weakened to absorb home issues. 
That is the cardinal point in the whole matter.” 

Continuing his explanation as to why he had exer- 
cised his prerogative to interfere with the listing of 
a security apparently wanted by the members of the 
sourse, Herr Sydow declared emphatically that there 
was nothing about the security itself which made it 








objectionable, but that he had simply satisfied him- 
self that “no political or business interest” called 
for the listing, and had therefore opposed it. To those 
on this side who are laying plans for the listing of 
shares on the German stock exchanges, that was an 
interesting admission. The German money market 
for Germans first—that is the idea. If you Ameri- 
cans who want to sell your shares over here have 
anything in the way of orders for our manufacturers 
to offer in return, we’ll listen to your proposition. If 
you haven't, never mind how attractive your shares 
may seem to our bankers, you can’t sell them here. 
We need our money for our own enterprise. 

While the situation with regard to the listing of 
American shares in Germany was taking so unfavor- 
able a turn, suddenly from Paris came the news that 
a large block of the shares of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany, a public-service corporation operating in and 
around Pittsburg, had actually been admitted to the 
“ Parquet,” the innermost circle of the French market. 
Two serious cbstacles, it was announced, had _ been 
met and overcome. The first was the natural French 
objection to a security in which the regular unit of 
trading was one hundred shares with a par value of 
$10,000 (more than 50,000 franes). That was over- 
come by splitting the certificates into lots of ten 
shares and less. The second was that the shares were 
in dollars, and that, four thousand miles away from 
the transfer office, it would be a cumbersome and ex- 
pensive process to transfer the stock from one name 
to another. That objection was surmounted by the 
ingenious process of depositing the actual stock with 
a trust company and then issuing “ bearer” certifi- 
cates in frances against the shares so _ deposited. 
Ownership of one of these certificates would be prac- 
tically the same as ownership of an equivalent amount 
of stock, and the fact that they were made out to 
“bearer” would make them readily transferable. 
Dividends would be paid directly to the trust com- 
pany holding the actual stock, which institution 
would hold these dividends at the disposition of the 
foreign owners of the certificates. 

The actual listing in Paris of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany shares has given new life to the movement to 
broaden the market for American securities, and nego- 
tiations looking toward the listing of several other 
important issues are known to be under way. Ar- 
rangements have been completed, it is stated on good 
authority, for the listing of a large block of Atchison 
shares in Paris and the formal announcement is to be 
expected at any time. The bars having been let down 
in the case of one American company, no effort will 
be spared by others who consider their claim for 
recognition quite as good. 

There has been a strong disposition, ever since this 
question of listing stocks abroad has come up, to 
overestimate the stock-market effect of a successful 
listing in Paris or Berlin; but that the opening up 
of a foreign market for a stock issue is bound in the 
long run to exert a beneficial effect on its price will 
hardly be denied. To imagine that the transfer to a 
foreign market of ten or twenty thousand shares of 
an issue of which there are a million or two million 
shares outstanding is bound to cause an immediate 
rise in the market price is entirely unreasonable. 
Rut, in the long run, the effect of such a transfer is 
inevitably to reduce the floating supply by a material 
amount, which is rightly regarded as an influence con- 
structive to values. 

By the transfer to Paris or some other foreign 
point of, say, ten thousand shares out of a million- 
share issue, it may not seem as though much of re- 
duction in the floating supply were effected, but if the 
listing abroad is a success, a good deal more than the 
original ten thousand shares will find their way to 
the other side. The “bearer” certificates issued 
against the original stock listed are, it is true, the 
only form in which the shares can be dealt in on the 
foreign stock exchange, but there is nothing to prevent 
the French or German investor who has become inter- 
ested from buying as much of the actual stock as 





he chooses directly in the London market or in New 
York. And that is exactly what experience has shown 
happens. The listing of an American stock on a 
foreign stock exchange is a tremendous advertisement, 
and brings that particular security to the notice oj 
the middle-class foreign buyer in a way it has never 
been brought before. If he is of a speculative turn of 
mind and likes to “ trade on his investments,” he will! 
probably confine his purchases to the “ certificates ” 
listed on his exchange. If, however, he is an investor 
out-and-out, and intends to keep indefinitely what he 
has bought, he is more than likely to want the actual 
shares themselves and to give his banker an order 
to buy them for him in London or New York. 

The original amount of shares listed on any foreign 
stock exchange is, thus, only to be regarded as a 
starter; what really counts, and what makes the 
foreign bankers hesitate about letting down the bars 
at all, is the direct buying which begins as soon as 
the listing of even the most moderate amount has been 
accomplished. At the time of the Prussian govern- 
ment’s interference with the proposed St. Paul listing, 
a couple of months ago, the Minister of Commerce 
openly stated that “to let in the $2,000,000 is to open 
the market to the rest of the $116.000,000.” Not an- 
other dollar’s worth of stock outside of the original 
twe million might be listed on the Bourse, and yet, 
during the course of a few years, several times that 
amount of stock might easily enough find its way 
direct from New York or London into the strong-box 
of the German investor. 

The opening up of such an outlet is exactly what 
those who are trying to get stocks listed on thx 
foreign stock exchanges are after. So-far as any re- 
duction in the floating supply is concerned, the taking 
out of the local market of the actual shares involved 
in the listing operation is relatively unimportant, but 
until the fisting has been completed the direct 
purchase of shares by the foreign investor is bound 
to be on a small scale. Once the stock has been 
passed upon and admitted, however, the proposition 
is different. To him, admission to the Bourse is some- 
what in the nature of a guarantee. He knows very 
well the stringent examination to which any Amer- 
ican stock which applies for admission is subjected, 
and if the security is favorably passed upon and let 
in, he figures that he isn’t taking much of a risk in 
buying it. 

That a successful outcome of present negotiations 
for listing two or three important American stocks 
abroad will result in extensive absorption of our 
shares by the foreigners is almost a foregone con- 
clusion. Of almost equal importance is the beneficial 
influence which the movement is bound to exert on the 
foreign market for American bonds. A huge volume 
of American bonds is held in Europe already, but no 
reason exists why billions more of foreign capital 
should not be induced to go into these obligations of 
our great railway and industrial enterprises. The 
listing of our shares abroad is likely to prove a strong 
stimulus. If these American stocks are good enough 
to be listed, the foreign buyer reasons, surely the 
bonds are a safe investment. Many a French or Ger- 
man investor will buy the bonds of a company whose 
stock has been passed upon and admitted to the local 
exchange, whereas, without the official sanction for 
the stock, he could under no circumstances be induced 
to invest in the bonds. 

The movement to broaden the market for American 
securities by listing our shares on the foreign stock 
exchanges hung. fire during the year-long uncertainty 
as to how the Supreme Court would interpret the 
anti-trust law, but seems to be once more well under 
way. The whole thing is right and logical. From the 
standpoint of the development of American industry, 
the more European money that goes into good Amer- 
ican securities, the better. From the standpoint of 
the lender, Europe has but to leok back over its past 
satisfactory experience with our securities and the 
big amount of money that has been made backing 
legitimate American enterprise. 


























UNVEILING OF THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL 





IN HONOR OF VICTORIA 
SOLDIERS REHEARSING FOR THE CEREMONIES IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
STATUE IN LONDON 





WHERE SOLOMON’S TEMPLE STOOD 
THE MOSQUE OF OMAR, IN JERUSALEM, FROM BENEATH WHICH THE CROWN 
AND SEAL OF SOLOMON ARE SAID TO HAVE BEEN TAKEN BY EXCAVATORS 
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The Men Who Made the 
Astor Library 


By FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 


Ir is possible that had it not been for 
Dr. John G. Cogswell, its first superin- 
tendent, the Astor Library, New York, 
might never have come into existence. 
Dr. Cogswell was one of the first scholars 
of his day in America. Edueated at Har- 
vard College and the University of Gét- 
tingen, he held the chair of geology at 
Harvard, and in 1867 he accepted the edi- 
torship of the New York Review. 

On his arrival in New York Dr. Cogs- 
well became one of the literary circle which 
John Jacob Astor had brought about him, 
which included Washington Irving and 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, the latter being the 
great merchant’s private secretary. While 
it was Astor’s own idea to testify to his 
grateful feelings toward the city in which 
he had lived so long and prospered by some 
permanent and valuable memorial, the fact 
that that idea took the direction of a li- 
brary was largely due to Irving and Hal- 
leck. It seems to have been Dr. Cogswell 
who actually induced Astor to make his 
memorial a bookish one, however, for in 
July, 1838, he wrote thus to a friend: 

“Early in January Mr. Astor consulted 
me about an appropriation of $300,000 or 
$400,000 which he intended to leave for 
public purposes, and I urged him to give 
it for a library, which I finally brought 
him to agree to do, and I have been at work 
ever since settling all the points which 
have arisen in the affair.” 

It was not, however, until March, 1842, 
that Astor made the appropriation for the 
library, when he also appointed Dr. Cogs- 
well superintendent, and sent him to Eu- 
rope to purchase the books for it. It was 
then that the doctor’s learning proved of 
value. ‘there were no models for him to 
form a reference library upon, but his 
scholarship enabled him to plan an institu- 
tion that included every department of 
literature. Dr. Cogswell was 68 years old 
when the Astor Library was opened in 
1854. In 1863 he retired on a pension, 
and he died in 1871. 

When Dr. Cogswell, who planned the old 
library building with its alcove system, 
and made the first purchases for it, re- 
tired, the number of books approximated 
100,000. Under the four superintendents 
whose terms of oflice ran for the thirty-two 
years intervening between Dr. Cogswell 
and Dr. John Shaw Billings, the present 
Director of the New York Publie Library, 
the number of volumes was increased to 
about 200,000, while under the latter, up to 
the time of the desertion of the old Astor 
Library, it had grown to about 900,000. 

The second superintendent of the Astor 
Library was Francis Schroeder, who had 
previously been minister of the United 
States to Sweden. He was a man of re- 
finement and culture, who had traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, and had published a 
work in two volumes of observations on 





the Mediterranean. Mr. Schroeder re- 
signed in 1867, and died soon afterward. 
His son is the present Rear-Admiral Sea- 
ton Schroeder. Mr. Schroeder was succeed- 
ed by Edward R. Straznicky, a Polish 
refugee and former man of fortune, whose 
estates had been confiscated. He had taken 
degrees in medicine and philosophy at the 
University of Virginia, and was a scholar 
of considerable attainments. 

Straznicky died in 1875, and the next 
superintendent of the library was James 
Carson Brevoort, who was appointed from 
the board of trustees. Brevoort was a 
member of the old Dutch family of that 
name, a man of wealth and position, who 
was also a dabbler in literature and sci- 
ence. He had been secretary to Washing- 
ton Irving on his political mission to 
Spain in 1838, and not only contributed 
to the magazines, but had written a book 
on early Spanish and Portuguese history. 
Brevoort is responsible for the addition 
of the library’s fine collection of Spanish 
works. 

Robbins Little, who succeeded Brevoort, 
was a lawyer, whose acquaintance had 
been made by Hamilton Fish, then presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, in the court 
of claims, while he was Secretary of 
State, and who secured his appointment. 
Little was an alumnus of Yale and of the 
Harvard Law School, having been tutor in 
Greek in the former institution of learn- 
ing. Superintendent Little found the li- 
brary in a dilapidated condition. Many 
books had been stolen, and the transactions 
of the learned societies—one of the most 
valuable features of the library—were in a 
particularly defective ‘condition. Little 
sent several thousand books to London and 
Paris for binding, and made up the de- 
ficiencies in the learned society transac- 
tions, bringing them up to date, an import- 
ant service. He remained’ in the position 
of superintendent of the Astor Library un- 
til its consolidation with the Tilden and 
Lenox Foundations in 1896, when Dr. Bil- 
lings became director. 

Dr. Billings had had a distinguished ca- 
reer as professor of surgery and in the army, 
where he attained the rank of deputy sur- 
geon-general, before he resigned from the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania 
to take charge of the newly organized 
New York Public Library, of which he is 
still the head. His previous experience 
as librarian was in the library of the sur- 
geon-general in Washington, of which he 
took charge at the close of the Civil War, 
and which he catalogued, and as curator 
of the Army Medical Museum and Library 
in Washington. Dr. Billings reorganized 
the United States Marine Hospital Service 
in 1870, was vice-president of the National 
Board of Health from 1879 to 1882, and 
he had charge of the compilation of vital 
and social statistics of the Census of 1890. 




















NEW YORK’S NEW FIRE CHIEF 


JOHN KENLON, WHO HAS BEEN APPOINTED TO SUCCEED CHIEF EDWARD F. 
CROKER AS HEAD OF THE NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT. “HE JOINED THE FORCE 
IN 1887, AND WEARS A GOLD MEDAL FOR BRAVERY 





Treasures of the Queen’s 
“ Pantry ” 


Tue Queen’s “ pantry ” at Windsor con- 
sists of two rooms of no great dimensions, 
but containing treasures in the shape of 
plate and household articles that are val- 
ued at something over a million pounds 
sterling. Of these many possess great 
historic interest. : 

For instance, there is a conspicuous 








exhibit in the form of a table of solid sil- 
ver. It is nearly a yard in length, and 
its top, with an area of several square 
feet, bears the royal arms and exquisitely 
chased designs of the symbolic rose, this- 
tle, harp, etc. -Every reign since the days 
of Elizabeth has contributed to this table 
a design of some sort. 

The most imposing of all the dazzling 
array of plate is the so-called gold dinner- 
service for occasions of the highest state. 
The walls of the two rooms making up 
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the royal “ pantry,” the larger of which is 
thirty feet by sixteen feet, and the smaller 
a square of sixteen feet, are lined with 
cases of plate-glass and mahogany; and 
in these and similar cases occupying the 
center of each room are some of the most 
extraordinary examples of art in gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones that the world 
has ever seen. 

There are tall, graceful epergnes, each 
of which would tax the strength of two 
men to lift it; there are dishes in gold 
and silver, any one of which would be too 
heavy. ‘to run away with, dainty toilet 
services in gold and silver, candelabra, 
communion services, flagons, vases, punch- 
bowls, wine-coolers, fountains, and fonts, 
in silver, wrought in designs of great 
beauty by the most skilful of artists. 

The most beautiful of all these, it is 
said, is the Nautilus vase, fashioned, it 
is believed, out of pearl, gold, and silver 
by the hands of Benvenuto Cellini 
himself, although it bears the name of 
an artist of Nuremberg, Nicholas Schmidt. 
The shell, which is of pearl, mounted in 
silver and gold of the most delicate chas- 
ing, is poised on the shoulders of a su- 
perbly mounted horseman, and above the 
pearl shell another figure is throned. 

Another marvel of workmanship is the 
rose-water fountain in silver, with its 
dome supported by columns, around which 
are grouped horses and hounds. 

In point of interest, it would be difficult 
to picture any article of the kind more 
artistically perfect than the silver - gilt 
flagon that was rescued from the Armada 
over three hundred years ago. 
is a yard high, and its value runs far into 
the thousands. 

One of the historic bits that is highly 
prized is a quaint pair of bellows, mounted 
in silver and gold, that once belonged to 
Nell Gwyn. There are ponderous silver 
“ fire-dogs” of the time of Charles IL, 
and near by is an enormous punch-bowl 
contributed by George IV. as an example 
of the art of Flaxman. 





The Chameleon 


Ir is popularly supposed that the chame- 
leon possesses the power of assuming all 
the colors of the rainbow, but, as a matter 
of fact, its capabilities in that line are 
somewhat restricted, inasmuch as certain 
colors are quite beyond its attainment. 

The chameleon can, however, pass 
through a series of yellows, grays, greens, 
and browns until it reaches a color almost 
black; and, unlike the leopard, the chame- 
leon can and does change its spots. The 
chief causes of these rapid changes are 
anger, excitement, fear, heat, and cofd. 

In the full blaze of the summer sun the 
chameleon takes on a blackish hue, with 
pale, pinkish-yellow spots and a central 
stripe. 

The chameleon presents, perhaps, the 
quaintest physical features in all animal- 
dom, for he resembles nothing so much as 
one of the medieval gargoyles, such as 
adorn the tower of Notre Dame. His toes, 
in their arrangement of three on one side 
and two on the other of each hand and 
foot, are most suggestive of a bird, as is 
also the manner in which they grasp the 
bough upon which the little fellow is rest- 
ing or climbing. The expression of sar- 
donie humor that seems to play about the 
mouth of the chameleon is curiously 
heightened by the weird effects of the in- 
dependently moving eyes. 





A Mummy’s Toy 


TuereE ‘is a doll in the British Museum 
that is more than three thousand years 
old. When some archeologists were ex- 
ploring an ancient Egyptian royal tomb 
they came upon a sarcophagus containing 
the mummy of a little princess seven 
years old. She was dressed and interred 
in a manner befitting her rank, and in her 
arms was found a little wooden doll. 

The inscription gave the name, rank, 
and age of the little girl and the date of 
her death, but it said nothing about the 
quaint little wooden Egyptian doll. This, 
however, told its own story. It was so 
tightly clasped in the arms of the mummy 
that it was evident that the child had 
died with her beloved doll in her arms. 

The doll occupies a place in a glass case 
in the museum, and there a great many 
English children go to gaze upon it. 





Insects That Use Rubber 


Wuen Para trees are tapped, after the 
gum has run into receptacles and stiffened, 
a species of large black ant is accustomed 
to cut out pieces of the rubber and carry 
them away. Bees also find uses for in- 
dia-rubber, and. some species in South 
America actually cut the bark of trees 
that produce resinous substances in order 
to cause a flow of the sap. The gum is 
employed by the bees as a ready-made wax 
for their nests. 
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@ RECREATION for JUNE is the BIG 
VACATION NUMBER—the annual issue 
which is considered a reftable guide to 
vacation plans. Full of “been there” 
articles telling of vacations everywiiere. 


gq “OVER ENGINEER,” by Edwin L. 
Sabin, is a humorous story of a wagon trip 
over Engineer mountain in Colorado. 


g@ “THE CALIFORNIA WAY,” a story 
of the development of the boy scout move- 
ment in California. Full of practical sug- 
gestions as to vacations for boys. 


q “ ONE WYASSUP BASS,” a bass fishing 
story which will make bass fishermen ache 
to get at the sport. 


g “ CANOEING AND CAMPING IN AL- 
GONQUIN PARK.” In this article Bor- 
den H. Mills tells of the best canoeing routes 
and camping places in this famous section. 


gq “ BLIND OF ONE EYE,” a trout fish- 
ing story in which the arts of angling and 
photography clash. 


gq “ SIMPLIFIED SWIMMING ” is an in- 
structive article easily understood and 
copiously illustrated. 

q A dozen other articles all full of snap, 
interest and information complete this 
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q We want you to know RECREATION, 
so we make you this special offer. Send us 
50 cents (to Canada 60 cents), which is just 
ONE-HALF PRICE, and you will receive 
RECREATION for FOUR MONTHS, be- 
ginning June, 1911, number. If you have 
a “den” we will include, without extra 
charge, a fine print of TROUT in FULL 
COLOR from an oil painting by Driscoll. 
On plated paper, 13x 15 inches. Send to- 
day, naming this magazine. 
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“Quaint Cape Cod” 
Send for this Book 


Cape Cod’s the place where you would 
A yourself this summer. 
e’ve a beautifully illustrated book 
that tells about the summer pleasures 
that await you on Cape Cod—the yacht- 
ing, the bathing, the fishing, the golfing, 
and the social life. 
Before you decide where to go this 
summer, send for ‘ Quaint 
Cape Cod.” It’s free. . 
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Cheating the Dea 





By William Hemmingway 
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Bee Rego bodies of the dead are defrauded of 
BEN Lee) the few feet of earth to which they 





are entitled as a last resting-place. 
No walk of life is free of these plunderers, the rela- 
tives or heirs who succeed to comfortable fortunes 
being quite as apt to rob their dead benefactors aa 
poor men are to run away and shirk responsibility. 

There is something so curiously repellent in the 
mere suggestion of theft from the helpless dead that 
these lines would not be written save for the hope 
that their wide publication may serve to call atten- 
tion to a grievous wrong and to diminish the fre- 
quency of the crime. The discovery of the practice 
was made by accident. An agent of a cemetery asked 
the writer to buy a burial plot. 

“ No,” was the answer; “that’s something I won’t 
buy till 1 need it.” 

* Ah, but then you may be too late,” the agent urged. 
“Many people are. You'd be surprised to know how 
cften it happens that heirs or relatives in comfortable 
circumstances allow their kin to go unburied—simply 
abandon them after death.” 

The idea was revolting. It stunned the mind to 
hear such an assertion, so incredible a charge against 
common humanity, 

“ The facts ure so convincing,” said the agent, “ that 
I merely have to lay them before a reasonable man, 
as a rule, to persuade him he had better buy his own 
plot. At least forty per cent. of the well-to-do people 
who die in New York newadays have bought their 
plots in advance. Many of them even erect their own 
monuments or mausoleums, have everything complete 
except the carving of the name and dates.” 

This was a singular revelation—a state of affairs 
probably undreamed of by all except the few whose 
every-day business brought them in contact with the 
conditions. The records must be worth investigating. 
A search was made. Here are some typical cases of 
the last decade: 

Mr. Smith—who is in this instance a composite per- 
son—was a fairly prosperous New York business 
man. His wife died in 1906. He mourned her with 
every indication of sincerity, and had her body kept in 
the receiving-vault of a high-priced cemetery near 
New York City for nearly a year. Then he learned of 
a less expensive place farther away, and had the coffin 
removed to it. The bereaved man was so overcome 
with grief that he could not immediately select a 
berrial plot. After six months he revisited the ceme- 
tery and spent hours looking over the grounds. With 
tears in his eyes he told the salesman who showed him 
about how beautiful his wife had been; what a sweet, 
lovable character she had; how devoted she had been 
to him. Indeed, he became so sad as he once more 
realized his loss that he could not proceed with the 
melancholy business of choosing a plot. He went 
away, still overwhelmed with emotion and saying he 
would return when he was more composed. That was 
more than two years ago. He has not been back yet. 

Moreover, he has removed to a_ distant city, 


prospered in business and married another wife. His 
replies to letters from the cemetery officials recently 


became so peevish that they abandoned all hope of 
ever getting a penny from him—even the rent for 
the use of the receiving-vault. At their own expense 
they have buried the forgotten woman afar off at the 
back of the cemetery—section Z.; range—; grave 156. 
No stone marks the place. The only epitaph of the 
lovely wife is the brief entry in the company’s books 
whereby the exact locatfon of the grave is charted. 
It is a remote, sad, quiet corner, that last earthly 
haven of the forgotten ones. There is no monument 
in it, no reminder of the departed. The earth is 
fretted with little grassy mounds, mere ripples that 
show where the forlorn have passed. If their shades 
ever revisit the pale glimpses of the moon, what tales 
of base ingratitude and cruel neglect they must tell 
one another! 

A very rich man who occupies a handsome house 
in the most fashionable and luxurious part of the city 
had the body- of his father brought down from a 
church-yard up the State and placed in the receiving- 
vault of a New York cemetery nearly three years ago. 
A relative has chosen a burial plot, but he refuses to 
visit the place. “TI don’t see how you dare bother me 
about such a thing!” is his indignant reply to 
solicitations. He has not paid anything. 

A young man constantly employed at good wages 
attended the funeral of his mother in February, 1904. 
The coffin was placed in the receiving-vault, awaiting 
the young man’s selection of a plot. He failed to 
appear. After a year a letter was sent to him. He 
replied that he would attend to the matter presently. 
After a still longer silence and the receipt of another 
letter, the young man remitted something on account 
of rent for the space his mother’s coffin occupied in 
the general vault. So he has gone on from year to 
year. His mother is still unburied, though more 
than seven years have passed since her decease. 

There is a sort of grim humor in the post-mortem 
adventures of a gambler and bookmaker who for years 
was known to his associates in New York as, let us 
say, Colonel Xiques. Inasmuch as all men are equal 
on the turf as well as under it, and there is a certain 
etiquette among the gambling fraternity which for- 
hids the asking of personal questions so long as a man 
pays up promptly on settling day, no one of the 
hundreds who met him knew anything about the his- 
tory of the genial but silent Colonel Xiques—not even 
where he lived. He died in 1896, and after a hand- 
some funeral his body was laid in the receiving-vault 
of a cemetery. awaiting the disposition of relatives, 
if any should be discovered. None came forward; so 
after a decent interval the yellow woman who had been 
housekeeper for Colonel Xiques called on the Surro- 
gate with her counsel and put in her claim as his 
widow. She had lost her marriage certificate, she 
said, and she had been married so long that she for- 
got the name of the clergyman who performed the 
ceremony. But she willingly made oath that her 
husband died intestate and that she was entitled to 
all his property, which amounted to some _ forty 
thousand dollars. Careful investigation by the authori- 
ties of the claims of the woman disclosed that, not 
only was she not the wife of the Colonel, but she 
was actually the wife of a Pullman porter. Thereupon 
the yellow woman was indicted for perjury, convicted 
and sent to the State’s prison at Auburn. The Public 
Administrator took charge of the bookmaker’s forty 
thousand dollars and authorized the burial of his body 


in a twenty-dollar grave. A twenty-dollar grave jis 
seven feet long and two and one-half feet wide, sti|! 
it is better than a mere ripple in the nameless sea. 
After much advertising and a long search the Public 
Administrator found the only surviving brother 0; 
Colonel Xiques, a small tradesman in a distant city. 
by name Brown. It appeared that the family had 
banished young Brown, many years before, when he 
began to gamble, and he had given himself a new 
name as well as a title. His brother cheerfully ac- 
cepted the forty-thousand-dollar estate, but decline 
to make any change in the burial place or to erect 
a monument. 

“It’s all right as it is,’ he declared with philo- 
sophie calm; “ and, besides, it ain’t as if me and him 
was what you might call intimate relations.” 

A young woman died in a hotel. Her body lay for 
months in the receiving-vault of a cemetery. An 
agent then called at the home of the duly recorded 
best friend, who had ordered the funeral. He met 
the widow of the best friend. 

“My husband died very recently,’ 
no; Miss Billington was not his ward. 
no. I certainly shall not bury her. 
my son.” 

But the son could not see any reason why he should 
bother about such a matter; so the grave of Miss 
Billington is merely another green ripple in the sea of 
unnamed dead. 

It is disheartening to find in the records such 
entries as these: ‘‘ Henry ; aged 1 month 14 
days; West -—— Street; parents disappeared ” ; 
or ‘“ Marjorie ; aged 5 months; 
Street; parents removed and cannot be found.” 

The hand of the writer hesitates now. There is that 
to be written which can hardly be believed, even of 
the most depraved ingrate. Miss R——— visited a 
cemetery remote from New York and viewed several 
plots. She declared that she would buy one if the 
company would undertake to remove to it the body 
of her mother, which had been buried for some months 
in a more expensive ground. This the officers did, 
and the body of the aged woman was accordingly ex- 
humed and transferred to the receiving-tomb of the 
nore remote ground. On one excuse and another, the 
daughter delayed choosing a plot. Presently she 
wrote that she could not visit the place because her 
dear father was very sick. Soon the father died, and 
his body was laid beside that of his wife in the re- 
ceiving-tomb. The young woman renewed her 
promises to take a plot. After four years of desultory 
correspondence the company sent an agent to urge the 
young woman to have the bodies buried, or, at least, 
to pay something on account of the long-continued 
use of the receiving-vault. But the agent could not 
find the young woman or any one who knew where 
she had gone. He called at the older cemetery, how- 
ever, and found that she had sold her mother’s grave 
for more than three hundred dollars. Her father and 
mother, of course, lie now among the nameless dead. 

Many similar cases could be added to this list, but 
it is not the intent of this article to provoke horror, 
and enough typical cases have been cited to show the 
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various ways there are of robbing the dead of their 
just due. What is the remedy? What can be the 
remedy? It is difficult to imagine how a law can be 


framed so as to prevent or punish the robbers of the 
dead. There is no one to complain for them. 
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TWENTY-ONE NATIONS HONOR ANDREW CARNEGIE 


THIS MEDAL WAS PRESENTED RECENTLY TO ANDREW CARNEGIE RY TWENTY-ONE AMERICAN REPUBLICS IN RECOGNITION OF HIS EFFORTS TO PROMOTE UNIVER- 
SAL PEACE, THE 
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proMiINENT department - store owner 


: dited with the statement that the best 


is cre h ; - 
valesman who ever came to his notice was 
: yender of straw-hat guards who used 


to ply his trade on the ferry-boats running 
hetweenl Jersey City and New York. The 
merchant captain based his judgment upon 
the ground that the vender in question 
succeeded in creating an extempore de- 
mand for his wares where no demand nor- 
mally existed. His modus operandi was 
as simple as it was apparently innocent. 
The vender, with his wares concealed in- 
side his coat, would board a ferry laden 
with persons bound for the Manhattan 
shore, would take up his position close 
to the rail in a crowded section of the 
deck, would slowly attract attention to 
himself by smoking a particularly large 
and strong cigar, and then, when the 
well-known “ psychological moment” ar- 
rived, would suddenly allow a gust of wind 
to carry his straw hat overboard. Much 
merriment would ensue, and, as the smiles 
widened into grins, the vender would turn, 
face the crowd, draw out his black cord 
woods, and, in a loud voice, would pro- 
claim: ‘“ Here you are; hat guards at a 
dime each. Don’t make the mistake I 
did. Buy one in time, and save your 
hat, It’s worth ten cents!” And not 
once did his, harangue fail. The “ lost ” 
straw hats, incidentally, cost this sales- 
man, at second hand, something less than 
ten cents apiece, and he kept a_ plentiful 
supply of them near the ferry stations on 
both shores. 

Al fresco salesmanship rests for its 
financial reward on three principles: first, 
possible customers must be attracted to 
the scene quickly; secondly, they must be 
convinced even more quickly; thirdly, they 
must be dismissed, after purchasing, even 
more quickly still. 

Much ingenuity is exercised by the al 
fresco salesman to devise ways and means 
of drawing crowds to listen to the nar- 
ratives of the novelty or worth of his 
wares. Quite as ingenious as the ven- 
der of hat guards was a salesman who 
for several years was known in the streets 
of busiest Chicago as “ Accident Harry.” 
The method of this seller was not less 
spectacular than it was daring and crafty. 
Accident Harry had the knack of falling 
down pat. He could stumble and fall on 
the pavement with a realism as painful 
to beholders as it was painless to himself. 
Walking slowly down the street, he wait- 
ed until the sidewalks presented a par- 
ticularly crowded appearance _ before 
springing his salesmanship trap. Nearing 
the crowd, he stumbled and fell prostrate 
with a thud. In a moment he was sur- 





The Al Fresco Salesmen 
By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


rounded by inquisitive shoppers. In 
another moment he was up on his feet 
offering “court plaster for just such 
an emergency at five cents a package.” 
And he is said to have reaped a rich 
harvest. 

The records of al fresco salesmanship 
reveal no more adroit master of the craft 
than John Rioll who, at his death in Kan- 
sas City a year or so ago. left a modest 
fortune of ten thousand dollars to his 
wife. Rioll, in his years of street vend- 
ing, is said to have covered the sidewalks 
of almost every city of any size east of the 
Mississippi River. The stories of Rioll’s 
genius for attracting crowds are many. 
One day, so the narrative goes, Rioll ap- 
peared on the streets with a tall stand 
of small silken American flags, which he 
offered to the passing public at a quarter 
of a dollar each. Somehow or other the 
spirit of patriotism was not rampant in 
Kansas City at that moment, and Rioll’s 
business did not flourish as he wished. 
Probably the muddy streets and wet pave- 
ments had something to do with the 
apathy, for it had rained hard throughout 
the morning. As trade continued to be 
remarkable chiefly for its non-existence, 
Rioll cast about in his head for a means to 
change the undesirable order of things. 
While he was thinking the case over, there 
passed by a splendid specimen of the 
genius hobo who had been observing Deco- 
ration Day by decorating himself with 
numerous potent alcoholic libations.» As 
he staggered past Rioll, the latter seized 
him by the arm and inquired of him 
whether he wanted to earn a few drinks. 
Of course he did! And Rioll proceeded to 
din into the tramp’s befuddled brain just 
what he would be called 6n to do in order 
to win his liquid reward. Five minutes 
later every person within a radius of five 
blocks was drawn to the scene by the spec- 
tacle of a “drunken wretch” shouting 
his denunciation of the governmental 
bodies of the United States of America, and 
accompanying his maledictions by tramp- 
ling on a small American flag that he had 
hurled beneath his feet into the mud. 
After the blasphemous traitor had been 
knocked down and the soiled Star Span- 
gled Banner rescued, it required little 
effort on Rioll’s part to arouse what pa- 
triotism was still dormant in the crowd, 
and his wares went as quickly as he could 
deal them out. The defiler of our proud 
emblem then got up out of the mud un- 
hurt, took the half dollar Rioll slyly 
slipped to him, and made off in haste for 
the nearest café. When the policeman 
appeared on the scene a few minutes 
later, not a trace of the conflict remained. 
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out recently: 
our name and trade-mark. 


by the dealer, 








with the greatest possible force and persistence, 
this public an exact reproduction of our package as it is handed out 
We must figure cost. 
only with advertisers of standing and integrity.” 
New York City Surface Car Advertising fitted into 
every single one of those conditions. 
So the contract was signed. 
Perhaps this fits your case. 
We have the exclusive control and sale of the ad- 
vertising space in the New York City Surface Cars— 


Borough of Manhattan 
Borough of Bronx 
Fifth Avenue Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
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So the Contract Was Signed 


This is how a group of business men reasoned it 


*“ We want to familiarize the largest buying public on earth with 
We want to reach this public oftenest, 


We want to show 


And, we must be associated 


None other did. 
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OF REFINED TASTE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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A LIFE-BOAT FOR AVIATORS 


TESTING A CONTRIVANCE DESIGNED TO SAVE THE LIVES OF AVIATORS IN EX- 


TREMITY. 
PIG SHOWN 


THE TRIAL WAS MADE AT VINCENNES, FRANCE, AND THE GUINEA- 
IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH EMERGED UNINJURED 


FROM ITS ORDEAL 





Hygiene in the Bee-hive 


Ir has been observed that bees have a 
most ingenious and sanitary way of dis- 
Posine of a living creature that may, by 
accident or design, chance to find its way 
into their hive. When the intruder is 
killed, as killed he must be, whether he be 
large or small, the problem arises, how 
to deal with the body. 

If the bees find that it is impossible to 
expel or dismember the creature, they will 
Proceed cleverly to enclose it in a veritable 
sepulcher of wax. In one of his hives a 
ee-kecper discovered three such tombs 
Side hy side, erectéd with party walls like 
the cells of the comb, in order that no wax 





might be wasted. These tombs the pru- 
dent bees had raised over the remains of 
three snails that had strayed into the hive. 

As a rule. the bees will, when deal- 
ing with snails, be content to seal up 
with wax the opening of the shell. In 
this case, however, the snails’ shells 
were more or less cracked or broken. 
The bees had, therefore, considered it 
simpler to bury the snails entire; and 
the bees had further contrived, in order 
that traffic might not be impeded in the 
entrance hall of the hive, a number of 
galleries exactly proportionate, 
their own girth, but to that of the male 


-bees, which are almost twice as large as 


the workers. 
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Yesterday~ 
and To-day 


1810—1911 . a 
The connecting link is 
between the past and the present 


Old Overholt Rye 


The same old smack—the same 
ripe, mellow flavor it had in the 
Puritan days of its first making 

Distilled and Bottled 
in bond by 
A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE WOMAN MAYOR OF 
HUNNEWELL 


MRS. ELLA WILSON, WHO WAS RE- 

CENTLY ELECTED MAYOR OF HUNNE- 

WELL, KANSAS. SHE HAS ANNOUNCED 

HER INTENTION TO “CLEAN UP” THE 

CITY, THE MEN HAVING FAILED TO 
DO SO 





The Canadian Rhinoceros 


THERE was a time when even the polar 
regions bloomed with many of the splen- 
did and varied forms of life that now 
adorn the tropics. 

The fossil remains of these ancient 
forms preserved in the bosom of the rocks 
earry us back perhaps millions of years in 
the earth’s history, and show clearly what 
wonderful revolutions the surface of the 
globe has undergone since the first plants 
and the first animals appeared upon it. 

Who would think of meeting a rhinoc- 
eros nowadays on the prairies of north- 
western Canada, unless, perhaps, a trav- 
eling menagerie should pass that way? 
Yet, at one time, as discoveries of recent 
years prove, a creature closely resembling 
the rhinoceros of India and Africa dwelt 
in that now comparatively cold, snowy, and 
barren region. 

Remains. of these extinct ancestors of 
an animal that in our day thrives only in 
the tangled tropical forests and under the 
hot equatorial sun have been found buried 
in the Canadian rocks, where now the 
cold blasts of winter blow over treeless 
plains and sweep the flanks of ice-encrust- 
ed mountains. 

The rhinoceros of that remote age was 
no less formidable a beast than its de- 
scendants, for the skull of one of the skel- 
etons discovered is three feet long, while 
some of its teeth are four inches across. 

The fossil remains of many other forms 
of animals have been found in the same 
region within recent years. 





Science at Long Range 


Ap has been asked of the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences for a novel experiment. 
in the Department of Lot there has been 
found a subterranean river which scems 
to find its only exit in a number of springs 
in the surrounding country. It has been 
proposed that the river be utilized for the 
reproduction of aquatic animals, during 
many generations, out of the reach of sun- 
light. The animals would be taken origi- 
nally from surface streams, and study 
would be made of the progressive effects 
of the deprivation of light. 

Reeognizing the fact that one human 
life, or several in succession, would not 
cover a sufficient span of time to afford 
definite results, the scientist who has put 
forward this novel suggestion wishes to 
organize a society for this investigation 
whieh shall be perpetual, the work of ob- 
servation to pass from generation to gen- 
eration until, in some future time, it has 
been completed. 





At Evening 


Tue lonely lake lies sad and pale 
Beneath a shadowed moon, 
No ripple laughs along the shale, 
No mating bird gives tune. 


The trees in garb of black, on me 
Cast mournful, pitying glance; 

Even the youngest aspen-tree 
Forbids its leaves to dance. 


We kissed at morning ‘neath their boughs, 
We loved and kissed to-day— 
They sigh, the trees that heard our vows: 
“To-day is dead,” they say. 
CoRNELIA KANE RATHBONE. 














THE FIVE FOOLISH VIRGINS 


They have eyes and they see not. 
They have feet and they walk not. 
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The rich, smooth mellowness 
of a Cascade Highball is but 
another most convincing 
proof of the superiority of 


Whisky. 


Original bottling has oldgold label. 
GEO. A. DICKEL & CO. 
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OCEAN BREEZES” 


=| ATTRACTIVE SOCIAL LIFE 


The best of accomr 
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centres of New York City. 
Outdoor Restaurants 
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nodations at 
eashore Hotels 


Just far enough away from the heat and hum of the 
metropolis to give an entire change of environments, 
yet near enough for daily contact with the commercial 


New Pergola Cafe 
Musical Festivities 


F. Band C 
Reached by TRAIN, TROLLEY or MOTOR 


The most popular resort centre around New York City, 
where the temperature seldom varies from 70°. 
UNSURPASSED BATH ING. NEW TENNIS COURTS 


MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL 


AND BAND PARK, OPEN JUNE 22 


Concerts by the Manhattan 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ORIENTAL HOTEL 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Jos. P. Greaves, of the Florida East 
NEW YORK BOOKING OFFICE, 243 


Beach Band 


Giovanni E. Conterno, Director 


GARAGE. 
OPEN 
» JUNE 24 


Mercadante’s Orchestra Concerts, Morning and Evening 


GARAGE. 


Ideal auto roads direct to the Hotel entrances. 
Both hotels under the management of 


Coast Hotel Co. 
FIFTH AVENUE, 
























Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
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be A 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stamps. 
. W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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The Outdoor Schoo] 


Tue outdoor school for sickly 
is becoming a feature of many ¢; 
York has authorized the opening of twe 
such schools, two of which are 


y children 
ities. New 
‘ nty 
operation. ‘There are open-air school ie 
tuberculous children, some in tents, pt 
on boats, some on roofs, in Boston, Phila. 
delphia, Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Rochester, Cambridge, Hartford, «1 Sor 
idence, besides some of the smaller cities 
and the movement is becominy general 
throughout the country. Boston's school 
is on the roof of an old refrectory in a 
park; Providence tore out part ‘of the 
southern end of an abandoned school. 
house; in Rochester, the school, {irst held 
in a tent, is now in a portable building. 
the schools in Chicago and Hartford are 
both held in army tents, one on a roof the 
other in the grounds of an old estate. 

Among the most interesting of open-air 
schools are those aboard condemned ferry. 
boats. One of these is that held on the 
boat moored at the Bellevue Hospital pier 
New York, and at Gouverneur Slip. These 
are not part of the publie-schoo! system 
but are supported by the hospital boards, 
the Board of Education supplying the 
teachers, books, and desks. The boat at 
Bellevue is connected by means of a gang- 
plank with a garden in the hospital 
grounds. Here, at certain hours, the chil- 
dren go to play or to sleep on benches jn 
the sun. One end of the deck is the elags- 
room, the other is provided with a piano, 
Along the entire length of the boat, facing 
the water, are iron cots, where thie little 
ones may sleep. 

In all open-air. schools the programme 
for the day is alike. Food is supplied, 
and, in winter, the children are fitted 
with mittens, felt caps, flannels, and over- 
coats, while all the surroundings, from 
school-room to play-yard, are kept as 
scrupulously clean as_ circumstances 
permit. 

From the success of these experiments 
it is expected to be but a step to the cor- 
recting of conditions in schools generally, 
where—notably in New York—it is esti- 
mated that but one child in three thousand 
gets fresh air in study hours. 





Elephant-stealing 


Ir would seem that an elephant would 
be about the last thing in the world a 
man would be able to steal. Yet in Siam 
one must keep a careful eye on such ele- 
phants as he may own, no matter what 
their size, lest they be stolen from him. 

Elephant-stealing in Siam has always 
been. more or less prevalent, and for some 
time past has been a source of much anx- 
iety to the officials. Regulations were 
drawn up about twelve years ago by the 
British and Siamese authorities, with a 
view to the suppression of this offense. 
Later these were supplemented by addi- 
tional regulations, embodying definite rules 
for the purchase and sale of elephants, 
and imposing penalties on all persons in 
possession of elephants who are not pro- 
vided with sale papers properly executed 
before the local authorities. Notwith- 
standing all these precautions, elephant- 
stealing continues in Siam; and in one 
year alone fifty elephants were stolen from 
British foresters, representing a loss of 
some $45,000. 

The Karen tribesmen are the chief of- 
fenders; but, though their somewhat in- 
accessible villages are well known to the 
nearest kien, or district official, in no 
single instance has the assistance ren- 
dered by the Siamese officials led to the 
discovery of the elephant stolen or of the 
thief. In short, recovery, when effected, 
has been due to the activity and energy 
of the British foresters and the search- 
ing parties sent out by the British com- 
panies who employ the foresters. 





Afterward 


ONLY a little while and I 

Down in the gray dust, too, shall lie; 
And you who gather round my bed 
To watch the clods fall o’er my head, 

Forbear, I pray, to weep and sigh. 


But rather say, “See how she lies 
With face upturned toward the blue skies; 
Forever over her will blow 
The wind she loved, the rain, the snow; 
Look now how close the swallow flies. 


“Only a little while, and we 

Who keep the longer watch shall see 
Over this scar the green grass meet, 
The violets and blue-birds greet; 

Shall blossom, bee, return, not she? 


“ And when the breath of summer flows 
Across the wayside’s sweet wild rose, 
Because she loved it all so well,— 
Grand sweep of star, and waves’ wild 
swell,— 
Life dearer, wonder deeper, grows.” 
ILIZABETH WEST PARKER. 
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“The most interesting romance for Americans is America’s own story.’ 


A HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 





WOODROW WILSON 


Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Former President of Princeton University 


O you know that Woodrow Wilson has written the most 
scholarly and most readable narrative History of the United 
States that our country has yet produced ? 


The History is in five volumes, is profusely illustrated with 
maps, plans, pictures, etc., and is written with such delightful 
gracility of style that, with all its authority, it reads like an 
Woodrow Wilson put half a lifetime of saipapeioe ric escape 
research into this great work; and the result is a wonderful 
picture of the growth of our country from the days of Columbus down to the accession 


enticing romance. 
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A NEW EDITION IN FIVE VOLUMES 


Prepared with a view to popularizing this great Work Dymo occccccccccccccvsssessssseesvee svesee 
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of Theodore Roosevelt. 


The object of this advertisement is to make 
to you a special half-price offer. You may have 
the books at just half the regular price; you may 
send them back to us if you don’t like them, and 
you may have a year’s subscription to Harper's 
Weekly (or Harper’s Magazine) included with- 
out any additional payment. 


The price is $12.00, including the periodi- 
cal, and the entire five volumes come to you as 
soon as you send us $1.00. It’s a great chance. 


The work contains the most perfect series of maps in color ever 
published, showing the territorial growth, political changes, and general 
development of the United States. These maps are prepared with great 
care and furnish many details not included in the ordinary wall-map. 

There is a full-page portrait of every president from Washington 
to Roosevelt, together with authentic portraits of statesmen and famous 
characters down to the present time. 
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